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Topics of the Week. 


= Thomas Bailey Aldrich, whose name is not now met 
with as often as it was once in American magazines, 
has contributed a short story to the June Harper's 
called “A Sea Turn.” It deals with a yachting epi- 
sode, and will be illustrated in color by W. T. Smedley. 
There is much good material, by the way, planned for 
the June Harper's. Poems are presented by Edith M. 
Thomas, Lilian Whiting, L. R. Cautley, Martha Wol- 
cott Hitchcock, John Burroughs, Howard V. Suther- 
land, and Charles Henry Webb. There are short stories 
by Thomas A. Janvier, Cyrus Townsend Brady, and 
W. W. Jacobs. For the frontispiece a painting by 
Howard Pyle, “ A Dream of Young Summer,” has been 
reproduced in color, while, besides other color work by 
Mr. Smediey, we are to have illustration by A. I. Kel- 
ler, Maurice Grieffenhagen, R. Caton Woodvillé, Fred- 
eric Remington, and others. Prof. Brander Matthews 
contributes a paper on “ The English Language: Its 
Debt to King Alfred,”’ John Duncan Quackenbos writes 
on “ Reciprocal Influence in Hypnotism,” and Poultney 
Bigelow on “ Wrecked on the Shores of Japan.” From 
every point of view, the June number appears to be 
worthy of the best traditions of Harper’s Magazine. 
At the same time, it sets a new standard of difficult 
attainment for the future. 





Mr. H. W. Mabie, who is rapidly making for himself 
a position in American contemporary letters which 
critics of the future will not be able to ignore, will 
bring out in the Autumn, through Dodd, Mead & Co., 
an imaginative sketch somewhat after the style of 
his “Forest of Arden.” Although a slight plot runs 
through the book, apparently Mr. Mabie’s aim, from 
first to last, has been to give us an example of descrip- 
tive writing of refined quality. The book is to have 
an appropriate setting, for Mr. Hinton has enriched it 
with full-page illustrations and with decorations and 
ornaments of much beauty and interest. We are always 
glad to welcome a book from Mr. Mabie’s pen, for it is 
sure to have that in it which makes one believe shat 
the author is always striving to make his last work his 
best. He has a style that is individual without: being 
un-English or sensational. And he writes sincerely 
and naturally. People are better for reading him, and 
Ss American literature is richer in the best sense for pos- 
sessing him. 


An interesting volume will shortly be added to the 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ Heroes of the Nations Series. 
This isa life of Edward I., which will appear under the 
rian: Speco mem tage tera «5. 
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| Bdward Jenks. Mr. Jenks, who is Reader in sama’ SHAKESPEARE AND “BACON. 


Law in the University of Oxford and Law Tutor at | 
Balliol College, is the author of “ Law and Politics in 
the Middle Ages,” “A Short History of Politics,” be- 
sides numerous other works on the subject of law, 
politics, and constitutions. Possibly he is best known 
to students by his work on “ Constitutional Experi- 
ments of the Commonwealth.” As revealed in his form- | 
er works, he is a painstaking scholar, who withal 
knows how to analyze complicated questions of his- | 
torical statecraft in a very coherent and simple man- | 


Writers About Them Who Are Not Exactly 
Lunatics—Their Cypher Essentially a 
Mattoid Product.* 


NEW 


Written for THe YORK Times SATURDAY REVIEW by 
Charlies L. Dana. 

It is now nearly half a century since Delia Bacon, 

in this country, and Mr. W. H. Smith, in England, pub- 


lished their theories of the Baconian origim of Shakes- 


ner. “ The English Justinian’ was a fine symbol of the | peare's plays. With Miss Bacon the theory became a 
glorious youth of the English nation, and in his person, | passion, then a mania, and she died in a madhouse. 
character, position, and political attributes Mr. Jenks | The question, however, continued to be agitated, or, 
will attempt to account for the essential elements of | rather, advocated, because few scholars regarded it 
that great island nationality which came into existence | seriously. Some men of note if not learning took it 
during the lifetime of the monarch. up, and Lord Palmerston is said to have become a 

convert. But the faces of the more active propogand- 


ists of this period, as portrayed in Mr. Donnelly’s book, 
show meagreness of intelligence, narrowness, and 
fanaticism. To look at them is almost enough to con- 
demn the hypothesis. 

In 1884 a list of 225 titles of articles and books de- 
voted to various phases of the subject was published. 

About this time the cypher form.of trouble appeared 
and gave a new and refreshment to the Ba- 


Persons who for pleasure or education have read 
philosophical and psychological works have often been 
at a loss to gain an exact definition of many of the | 
terms employed, particularly as three or four writers 
often employ the same term with varied or absolutely 
different meanings. At last we are to have a diction- 
ary on the subject, or, rather, an encyclopaedia, giving | 


the terminology, not only in English, but also in| impulse 


French, German, and Italian. It will be in three vol- | conian students. Mr. Churcher applied the “ bi-literal 
umes, edited by Dr. James Mark Baldwin, Stuart Pro- | cypher” to Shakespeare’s epitaph, and through it 
fessor in Princeton University, and written by over | found that the bard had been killed by poison. The 


Donnelly cryptogram was published which showed that 
Bacon wrote not only the plays of Shakespeare, but 


The first vol- 
Macmillan Company's. 


100 of the greatest scholars of the age. 
ume is now in press at The 


Prof. Baldwin thus describes the aims of the work, the | those of Marlowe, the “‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” and 
conception and execution of which should contribute | the essays of Montaigne. 

much honor to American scholastic enterprise: ‘“ To Then Dr. Owen of Detroit appeared with his “ Great 
understand the meanings which ‘our terms have, and| Wheel”’ and the “Word Cypher,” which revealed, 
to render them by clear definitions—this on the one | mostly, I judge, to the inhabitants of Michigan, that 


hand—and to interpret the movements of thought | Bacon was the son of Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of 
through which the meanings thus determined have| Leicester; that he was cruelly persecuted and finally 
arisen, with a view to discovering what is really vital | poisoned, but that he managed incidentally to write all 





in the development of thought and term in one—this | the works attributed to him by Donnelly, 
on the other hand.” tion the poems of Spenser and Greene. 

STEERER . It would seem as though a third cypher was hardly 
needed, but Mrs. Elizabeth Wells Gallup did not feel 
that way, and she appears now with a massive volume 
that repeats the story of her predecessors and goes a 
step further in the discovery of Bacon’s fecundity. 

Her work contains an introduction with an explana- 
tion of the cypher, and a number of reproductions of 
the original pages from the works of Bacon, Shakes- 
peare, and contemporary authors. The application of 
the cypher is shown, but neither clearly nor convine- 
ingly. It depends upon the judgment of the decypherer 
in picking out certain kinds of type, and a person with 
a good imagination could do about as he chose in work- 
ing out the infolded secret. 

The bulk of the volume contains a series of sup- 
posed autobiographical accounts of the life and suffer- 
ings of the real Francis Bacon. The memoirs give a 
most particular account of his birth and persecutions. 
It is dreary, uninteresting, and poorly written stuff, 
and reminds one vividly of the communications of the 
average Spiritualistic medium, who passes by means of 
rappings on a table into communication with the great 
geniuses of the past. 

However, this is a second edition, and the Baconian 
theory is still alive if not thriving. It has its history, 
its literature, its faith, its scientific data, its disciples, 
who do not lack ingenuity, industry, and a certain 
amount of learning and acuteness. The cult develops 
and lives, although it has not had a single great 
scholar or sound intelligence upon its side. 

Society shows many phenomena of this kind, and 
these phenomena are all the products of a pretty dis- 
tinct species of human beings whom it is the business of 
the psychologist to study. They are not exactly Iu- 
natics, for the characteristic of lunacy is weakness, and 
the tendency of lunacy is to dementia. The really disor- 
dered mind has no constructive or staying power, and 
its defects prevent it from brimging ideas into effective 
association, so that no lunatic has ever done a great 
piece of work. These people who develop strange 
hypotheses and secure for themselves a permanent fol- 
lowing, do not have the dementing tendency, and they 
possess certain mental aptitudes which they are ca- 
pable of applying with intelligence and skill for long 
periods of time. They do things under the domination 
of an idea, which is, as a rule, foolish, or, if not in- 
herently so, at least is carried far beyond the stand- 
ards of good sense or the ordinary criteria of what 
is rational. They have obsessions, or ideas fixed ata 
disproportionately dominant in their minds, leading 
them to wéak logic, stupendotis misrepresentations, 
and often tO erratic conduct. A great many people 
have also Obsessions of the milder type which are 
harmless, or even interesting and fructifying. But 
when the idea develops and becomes fixed in intense, 
narrow, and humorless souls, it leads to the propaga- 
tion.of silly or revolutionizing cults, which may amuse, 
but are really on the whole a harm to the race. Such - 
people have received the scientific name of mattoida, 


and in addi- 








It was quite natural that much that has been writ- 
ten concerning that famous London publisher, the late 
George Murray Smith, should deal principally with the 
great men in English letters who were his friends. In 
fact, if it had not been for them he could not have 
been a great publisher. But Mr. Leslie Stephen will 
tell us in the June Critic that the introducer of so 
many famous authors was in himself worthy. What 
Mr. Stephen has written is a pleasant and heartening 
character sketch. Here is a fragment: 


Smith impressed one as a thorough man—masculine, 
unaffected, and fitted to fight his way through the world, 
but it was not long before one learned to recognize the 
true and tender nature that went with the strength. 
* * * For many years I was constantly at Watefloo 
Plaee, seeing Smith and our common friend, James 
Payn. I had had the good luck to serve as the link to 
bring them together, and they cordially appreciated 
each other. From those meetings I rarely came away 
without a charming—though often scandalously irrele- 
vant—talk with one or other, and to me, as to Payn, 
Smith was always the gallant comrade, certain to take 
a bright view and to set one on better terms with one’s 
self. I never had a word from him which left a sting, 
and many a fit of gloom has been dispelled by his 
hearty sympathy. He was a friend to be relied upon 
in any trouble, but, trouble or none, his sympathy was 
one of the permanent elements that spoke good cheer 
and courage in the dark moments of life. 


























Ever since January, 1899, when the Czar issued his 
so-called Finland manifesto, declaring the intention of 
the Russian Government in regard to the Grand Duchy 
of Finland, the Russification of that dependency of the 
Great White Czar have gone steadily on. The real mo- 
tives at work have been ill-comprehended by foreigners, 
although it must be apparent to all that the Czar has 
violated his coronation oath in destroying the auton- 
omy of the Grand Duchy. In January Henry Norman, 
M. P., formerly London correspondent of THe New 
York Times, made a special visit to Finland to ascertain 
the exact truth in regard to the question, the results 
of which will be presented in the June Scribner. Mr. 
Norman is an unusually candid writer, and he has it 
within his power to throw a flood of light upon one of 
the most interesting political episodes of the age, at 
least from a humanitarian point of view. 




























The expedition which made extensive excavations at 
Assos, near Cephalonia, Greece, in 1881, 1882, and 1883, 
under the auspices of the Aroliaeplogical Institute of 
America, will have its records published in permanént® 
form; provided enough subscriptions be received to de- 
fray the expense of-the undertaking. The text, photo- 


















Clarke, Francis H. Bacon, and Robert Koldewey. The 
plan of publication is for five large folio sections, each 
containing about twenty plates, with explanatory letter 
press. The importance of the work, destroying as it 
does several fallacies regarding the architecture of the 
Greeks, ig beyond question. A full description of the 
scope and character of the ev may be. obtained 
from W. F. Harris, Cambridge, Mass. 

















































product. . 

The mattoid flourishes in America because 
we have so large a proportion of half-edu- 
eated minds and no great central authority 
er respect for such as we do have. He 
furnishes a kind of yellow journalism for 
imaginative introspective minds. His propa- 
gandas run in America mainly in political, 
medical, and religious lines. Many of them 
develop because they amuse and interest 
gome and hurt very few. Left to grow they 
have a natural life of one to three genera- 
tions; witness the dying out of Spiritual- 
ism, homeopathy, Shakerism, Theosophy, 
&c. The question whether they do harm is 
rather academic, since they will continue to 
sppear until the average intelligence has 
greatly increased and the recognition of the 
‘authority of trained and expert minds is 
wide and universal. 


CHARLES L. DANA. 


Literature in Letters. 


Te The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The development of the literature of let- 
ters is one of the marked features of the 
present peridd of activity in the world of 
writing. It serves to recall the earliest of 
modern popular fiction, written when letter- 
writing was regarded as the most elegant 
of arts, and was the only means of didssem- 
fnating news, save by word of mouth. The 
novels of Samuel Richardson, which ante- 
dated a little those of Henry Fielding, “ Pa- 
mela” and Clarissa,’’ the latter better 
known by the full name of its heroine, 
Clarissa Harlowe, although her surname 
was not put in the title by the author, were 
in the form of letters. At various iriter- 
vals since the days of Richardson stories 
have been told in letters or diaries, but it 
was reserved for this beginning of the 
twentieth century for the letter form of 
light literature to become extremely pop- 
ular. 

One of the earlier novels of our gifted 
townsman "aul Leicester Ford, ‘ The 
Story of an Untold Love,” is in the form of 
letters written by the hero for his own sat- 
isfaction, and not intended for the one 
who ultimately read them. Two or three 
years ago a charming picture of English 
life was presented in a volume which failed 
to become as popular as its merits deserved, 
“The Etchingham Letters."" Whether this 
educated popular taste or was only a straw 
indicating the direction of the wind, it is 
certain that the book in the form of a col- 
lection of letters is at the present moment 
the most popular form of the literature of 
fiction. 

Probably the development of public taste 
fin this direction can be more directly traced 
to the influence of such volumes as “‘ The 
Letters of the Brownings,” and the collec- 
tions of the real letters of other famous 
persons. 

The vogue of “An Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters "' is shown by the parodies on them, 
of which “ Another Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters,"” by Barry Pain, is probably the 
best literary expression, althéugh some of 
those which had fugitive publication from 
the pens of persons credited with the orig- 
fnal have had much merit’ “The Love 
Letters of the King,”’ by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, has been said by some rash critics to 
be another outcome of the popularity of 
the anonymous book, but his work bears 
mo marks of the haste which it would show 
if it had been prepared in a hurry, and was 
evidently planned for publication months 
before the sudden popularity of the epis- 
tolary form of fiction. 

One of the charming developments in the 
same Hne of story telling in letter form, 
although entirely different from the ** Love 
Letters,"’ is ‘The Visits of Elizabeth,’ an 
exceedingly naive delineation of certain 
phases of English and French life as seen 
through the unsophisticated eyes of a de- 
mure maiden and detailed with great 
frankness. It is to be hoped that some one 
will do for American fashionable life what 
“Elinor Glyn’’ has done for that on the 
ether side of the ocean, for we have not 
had the faults and frailties of the fash- 
fonable side of life set forth with caustic 
criticism and literary art since the days of 
George William Curtis's ‘‘ Potiphar Pa- 
pers,’ and William Allen Butler’s * Noth- 
ing to Wear.” Since “faithful are the 
wounds of a friend,”’ it might be possible 
for Paul Leicester Ford, with his success- 
ful experience in writing diverse forms of 


literature, to set forth vividly, picturesque- 
ly, and vigorously the phases of American 
life whieh need reform and readjustment 
in these days of the growth of immense 
fortunes and the decline of some of the 
elements of sobriety and steadiness of ex- 
istence which marked the’ past century in 
America. W. M. PALMER. 
New York, May 10, 1901, 


Shelley’s “ Alastor.” 


It is said that the copy of Shelley's 
“ Alastor,’’ which recently sold for £66 at 
auction in London, and was advertised for 
sale at £76 by an English dealer, has been 
purchased by an American collector. A 
London paper says that “no such copy 
has been sold by Shelley collectors for 
several years,"’ the drab boards being ab- 
sofutely uninjured, the paper label clean 
and perfect, and a number of ‘leaves un- 
opened. The general condition of this copy 
is splendid, it must be confessed, but it 
was no better than Charles W. Frederick- 
son's fine copy in the original boards, un- 


cut, which sold for £130 to Harry B. Smith 
in 1897, nor than the French copy, whica 
lately fetched $350, (the record price,) at 
Libbie’s in Boston. 

“ Alastor,’’ which was published in 1816, 
is one of the rarest of Shelley's works, Its 
great scarcity led the poet’s wife to re- 
print it in the ‘‘ Posthumous Poems,” 1824, 
and it is stated that it was only with dif- 
ficulty that she secured a copy to reprint 
from. The volume contains, in addition to 
** Alastor,”’ these poems: “*‘ Mutability,” “‘ A 
Summer Evening, “To Wordsworth,” 
“The Daemon of the World,” &c. 





mnt 
Written for Tue New York Times Satur- 
DaY Review by 


By William L. Alden. 


LONDON, May 4.—A preliminary “ skim- 
ming" of Mr, David Christie Murray's new 
novel, ‘“‘ The Church of Humanity,” showed 
me that it was unusually good work, and I 
fancy that I said as much a few weeks ago. 
Since then a careful reading of the book has 
filled me with admiration. To teil the 
truth, Mr. Murray has of late years disap- 
pointed me. His first successful story, 
“ Rainbow Gold,” was so excellent that I 
anticipated great things from him, but Iat- 
terly he has certainly failed to do himself 
Justice. But in “ The Church of Humani- 
ty’’ he is at his very best. Indeed, Indo 
not think that he has ever before given 
such undeniable proofs of genuine power. 
The book is not altogether a pleasant one, 
but it is a very powerful one. The central 
character, John Manger, the dipsomaniacal 
revivalist, is admirably drawn, and so in 
a slightly lesser degree is his wife. If this 
had been Mr. Murray's first book it would 
have been the novel of the year. One has 
only to compare it with such a book as 
“The Column,” which for one reason or 
another has made a great success, to see 
the manifest superiority of ‘‘The Church 
of Humanity.” It is the work of a strong, 
clear-brained man who has something to 
say and knows how to say it. I congratu- 
late Mr. Murray most heartily on his new 
achievement. If he will continue to write 
books of this quality he will occupy a 
much higher place in public opinion than 
he has yet reached. He has never been 
properly appreciated, but after the publi- 
cation of this book his place ought to be 
secure, 

°° 

Speaking of ‘“‘ skimming"’ reminds me of 
a recent accusation made by a disappoint- 
ec writer, to the effect that critics do not 
read the books which they criticise. There 
is nothing fresh in the accusation, for it 
has been made hundreds of times. Un- 
questionably there is truth in the assertion 
that critics do not read all the books of 
which they write. There is no reason why 
they should read them all, and, moreover, 
should they attempt to do so the task would 
be impossible. Suppose that the critic re- 
celves on an average twenty books a week. 
If he reads them all what time will he have 
for sleeping and eating—not to speak of 
writing? There are scores of books the 
value of which can be accurately estimated 
after the most cursory “‘ skimming.’ There 
are others of which a fair judgment can 
be formed by reading, say, the first two 
chapters—and a chapter near the middle, 
and the last chapter of all—the rest of the 
book being merely “‘ skimmed.’’ There re- 
main a select few which must be read with 
the utmost care. Take such a book, for ex- 
ample, as Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s history of 
“The Venetian Republic,” which has just 
appeared. It is in two volumes, but it must 
be read from beginning to end by any man 
whe wishes to write of it intelligently. 
Take, on the other hand, Mr. Rider Hag- 
garda’s new story “ Lysbeth.”” The reading 


of half a dozen chapters and the “ skim- 


” 


ming "’ of the others will enable a critic to 
form an accurate judgment of it. Take 
finally a boy’s story of adventure, by such 
a well-known author as Ballantyne. Such 
a book needs only to be “‘ skimmed.”’ The 
theory which prevails in remote country 
heuses to the effect that the critic reads 


every word of every book that is published 
is only less absurdthan the other theory 


that he never reads any book. Now and 
then a critic makes a mistake concerning 
a kook that he has “ skimmed” too care- 
lessly, but, as a rule, if he is worth his 
sult he knows just how much it is neces- 
eury for him to read of each book that 
cemes under his care. How to ."* skim” 
wisely is something that every critic must 
know. If he cannot learn this, he is out of 
place as a critic, except of an occasional 
book to which he can devote all his leisure. 


*,* 
Mr. Hazlitt’s ‘“‘ History of Venice” is far 
and away the best book of the kind in 
either English, Italian, or French. Many 
men have tried to write the history of 
Venice, but either they have given us 


statistics or they have given us “ gush.” 
The serious histories of Venice that I have 
tried to read I nave found nearly unread- 
able, while those which have been written 
by sentimentalists are simply unbearable. 
Mr. Hazlitt has given us a history that is 
worthy of the name, and that is not in the 
least dull or sentimental. This will be sad 
news for the numerous men who go to 
Venice with the resolution of writing a 
complete history of the republic. Of course 
they never write it, for no one ever does 
anything in Venice. Still the knowledge 
that the field is already completely occu- 
pied will discourage the next score or 
two of Englishmen and Americans who 
want to live In Venice, and by way of 
justifying that desire to themselves resolve 
to write its history. 


*.* 


The “‘ Englishwoman’s Love Letters’ are 
still calling forth parodies and replies, 
Next week Messrs. Sampson Low & €o. 
will publish ‘The Lover's Replies’ to ‘an 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” and tis 
week another ‘house has. published’ “ 'Bhe 
Missing Answers to an Englishwomafi's 
Love Letters.”” The latter is evidently ‘by 
an American, although it is anonymolis, 
and purports to have been written by an 
Englishman. Intrinsic evidence, however, 
proves that its author is an American. It 
is distinetly clever. I hardly think that 
the author intended it to be a parody. It 
is rather an honest attempt to reproduce 
the sort of letters that the man to whom 
the original “ Englishwoman” wrote would 
have written. It will well repay a leisure 
half hour. Its wit is genuine, though it 
hag a certain American irreverence about 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





A Dream of Empire 


* OR, THE HOUSE OF BLENNERHASSETT. By Wiu1aM 
Henry Venasze, LL. D., author of “ A History of the United 


k States,’’ ete. x2mo, cloth; $1.50. 


The reader follows Aaron Burr on his trip down the Ohio River, i 
ant enilete bith in his political enterprise of founding 
2 


west. Ar cempanion 

eeply in love with valeen Hale here’ Dlounerhasestt’s moat iptinate friend, but this 

case of true love for a long time the traditional course. An abduction and a timely 
ever, go far towards setting matters straight. The volume should 

ist interest both for the novel reader and the historian. aa ooh 


he seeks out Harman 
an empire in the South 
falls ae y 
rescue by Art ‘ how 
prove of the u 


in, the course of which 
of Burr. on hie Southern trip, % 


Her Majesty’s Minister 


By Wi111AM Lz Quevx, author of ‘Secrets of Monte Carfo,” etc, 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A curious chapter of the secret hist of a nation, a narrative of s 
It opens in the lntncey ef the British Legutse at Paris, where the dastard- 
e 


lomatic wiles. 


ly betrayal of a State secret, supposedly known only to t 
his Secretaries, has placed the English diplomatists in a 


facts and dip- 


itish Ambassador and one of 
Britis m .< 


most unenviable position. 


Barmouth declares the trickery to be the work of a certain woman, and the complications 
which thereupon ensue compel the closest attention till the last word is read. 


The Life of the Bee 


By M. MAETERLINCK, author of ‘‘ Wisdom and Destiny.” 
1zmo, cloth, $1.40 net. ‘ 


lated by Alfred Sutro. 


This book deals with the life of the bee, treated In Maeterlinck’s own peculiar vein. 


Trans- 


Tt fs 


by no means technical; passages of the highest lyrical beauty abound, while reflections, anal- 


ogies, and 
linck's wer! s 


This is a novel of manners. 


impious little paradise."’ 


By CAROLINE B. BURRELL. 


It should prove a boon to many housewives. 


Publishers 
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it which will not please eyery one. Who- 
ever wrote it is capable of good work, 
and he has made a mistake in not signing 
his name. 











Some one has made the discovery that 
Mr. Philip James Bailey, the author 
of “Festus,” is still alive. ‘“ Who de- 
niges of it?” It is a curious thing that 
people are prone to insist that every author 
does not write a new book 
I remember writing once in 
these letters of Mr. Edward Jenkins, the 
author of “ Jinks’s Baby,” as having writ- 
ten a new book, and soon afterward I saw 
a letter in THe Times SaturDAY REVIEW 
informing me that Mr. Jenkins died some 
ten years ago. Both Mr. Jenkins and Mr. 
Bailey are very much alive, though neither 
published anything new for 
There is to be a new edition 
of “Festus,” and perhaps we shall see 
a revival of the “‘ Festus’ boom, The poem 
seems to have been almost entirely forgot- 
ten by the present generation, but there 
was genuine poetry in it, combined un- 
fortunately with a great many spasms, and 
there must be many people who have not 
read it, but who v-uld ardently admire it 
were it brought to their notice. 

+ 
. 


is dead who 
every year. 


has actually 
some years. 


The author of “ Subaltern’s Letters to 
His Wife,” which has made a decided hit, 
is Mr. Reginald Rankin, the son of Sir 
John Rankin. I do not know that this fact 
adds anything to the merit of his book, 
but it will Interest many of those who ad- 
mired it. It is one of the three or four 
really good books that have been written 
about the war, and the fact that it has 
gone into several editions rather militates 
against the theory that I saw in a news- 
paper—not an English one—that the Eng- 
lish people have lost all interest in the war. 

*,° 


Another war book is Mr. Julian Ralph's 
“War's Brighter Side.”’ It is mainly an 
account of how Mr. Kipling, Mr. Ralph, 
and several other correspondents comman- 
deered a Boer newspaper and edited it for 
some weeks. By the by, the files of that 
paper now command a good price in the 
market, and are well worth it, not merely 
to collectors, but to people who can enjoy 
the good writing that is to be found in the 
paper. - °° 

A fairly goed novel of adventure is “ The 
Golden Tooth,"’ by J. Maclaren Cobban. It 
is not a gteat book, but it is a very read- 
able one, being full of the most delightfully 
exciting incidents. Some of them are prob- 
able, and some are not altogether probable, 
but they are all interesting, except to the 
few survivors of the school of novel read- 
ers who prefer psychology to adventure, 

°° 

There is a faint hope that we shall have 
some more Stevenson letters. Mr. Colvin 
did his work as editor of the letters that 


Summer headquarters of the Government of India. 
ceit Mrs. Cotes sets forth most convincingly the charm of what she calls “* this irresponsible 
All lovers of out-door life—of nature, 
their name is legion)—will be greatly interested, as well as amused, 


Gala-Day Luncheons 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.20 net. 


These practical suggestions have been prepared for the young housekeeper who wishes to 
invite a few friends to that feminine meal, luncheon, and who cannot think of anything in 
particular that she wishes to give her guests, or how she wishes her table adorned. Menus 
and table decorations are given for special occasions of various kinds throughout the year. 


panes digressions are not wanting. It will appeal to all who value Maeter- , 


The Crow’s Nest 


By Mrs. EverArp Cortes (Sara Jeanette Duncan), author of “An 


American Girl in London,”’ etc. 
The locality is a mountain top of the Himalayas, Simla, the 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


With many a quaint and fanciful con- 


of birds, of flowers (Jand 
in this charming book. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
372 FIFTH AVENUE 
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have already been published in a most ex- 
cellent way, with one exception. He only 
gave us about a fourth of the entire stock 
of letters in his possession. Probably some 
of those which he did not print contained 
matter which it would have been indiscreet 
to publish, at least for some years to come, 
but many of the letters were undoubtedly 
held back for the reason that the editor 
fancied that the two volumes which he 
gave to the public were quite enough to 
satisfy the demand. It is now clear that 
they were not, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Colvin will give us at least two more 
volumes. Unless the letters are destroyed, 
and it is hardly credible that any one would 
fee] at liberty to destroy them, they will 
eventually be published. Why, then, should 
we not have the benefit of them now? It 
is rumored that Mr. Colvin has determined 
to write the memoir of Stevenson which, 
some time ago, he announced that he should 
not write. I doubt the truth of this rumor, 
and trust that the explanation of it will 
prove to be that Mr. Colvin has decided to 
publish a further collection of the Steven- 


son letters. 


+,* 


Letters to an Unknown 
Friend’ are not, thank Heaven, love let- 
ters. They deal almost exclusively with 
gardening, and to those people who take 
a strange delight in* breaking their backs 
vith hoes and spades and in griming their 
ots with mould, in the hope of rearing 
flowers, it will probably prove to be a very 
interesting book. It has no charm for me, 
because I am unhappily so constituted that 
I take no sort of delight in a garden, and 
would never look at a flower if it were a 
condition that I should rear the flower 
myself. I can cultivate cats with much de- 
light, for the cat is a responsive person 
when you thoroughly know him, and can 
induce him to lay aside his reserve, and 
converse intelligently. Moreover, the rear- 
ing of cats does not affect in the slightest 
degree the muscles of the back. Still, I 
hardly think that a book on the cultiva- 
tion of cats would awaken any great en- 
thusiasm among the lovers of flowers, and, 
therefore, they can perhaps pardon me if I 
cannot share their own delight in such 
books “as “‘ Elizabeth and Her Garden,” 
and “ Sylvana's Letters.”’ 


“ Sylvana’'s 


Who said that sixpenny editions of novels 
were a drug In the market? Somebody hav- 
ing authority said as much, and very like- 
ly I repeated it in good faith. In point of 
fact, the sixpenny novel has proved very 
successful, and both publishers and ocul- 
ists are delighted thereby. Why a sixpenny 
novel cannot be printed on type that can 
be read with safety to the eyes I cannot 
understand. But it has always been as- 
sumed by publishers that the people who 
want cheap books are anxious to ruin their 
eyes as speedily as possible, and the pub- 
Nshers never fail to gratify this imaginary 
desire. W. L. ALDEN, 



















WIT AND WISDOM. 


Specimens from a Book Neatly Two 
Hundred Years Old.* 


Puckle’s “Club” has just been issued in 
@ charming edition, printed at the Chis- 
wick Press, ‘ embellished,” to use the 
elder Whittingham’s pet expression, with 
beautiful head and tail pieces, originally 
designed for an edition of the book pub- 
lished in 1817 for Edward Walmsley, @ 
“gentleman whose taste led him to the 
love of embéllished books,’’ the vignettes 
being by the then famous John. Thurston, 
and together with a frontisptece engraved 
in fac simile by the best wood engravers 
of the time John “Thompson; Bewick’'s 
pupils, Nesbit, White, and Harvey; the 
two Branstons; Hughes, Thurston, Jr.,.and 
Mary Byfield. 

The present edition contains a charming 
sixteen-page introduction by Austin Dob- 
son, giving an account of the book and its 
author, which will afford a pleasant intro- 
duction to both James Pugkle and his 
book to those of us who know him not. 
Of Puckle himself comparativelly little has 
been discovered. Born some time in the 
seventeenth century, he was a “ Notary 
publick in Pope's Head Alley in Corn- 
hill." He was twice married and the fa- 
ther of several children. Dying in July, 
1724, he was buried at St. Stephen's, Cole- 
man Street, one of the churches rebuilt 
after the great fire. He was the author 
of two pamphlets, ‘‘A Brief Discourse of 
the Royal Fishery,” 1696, and ‘* England's 
Way to Wealth and Honour,” 1699. In 1718 
he took out letters patent for ‘‘ Puckle’s 
Machine,” “which was tested in 1722 on 
the artillery ground at Finsbury, an ac- 
count of which will be found in The London 
ournal for Saturday, 3lst March, 1722. 
(ir. Dobson describes this machine “‘as a 
‘gort of exaggerated revolver, mounted on 
@ tripod,’ adding, however, that we are 
more nearly concerned with James Puck- 
le's ‘‘ paper bullets of the brain.”’ 

The first edition of this book, “ The Club; 
or, A Dialogue Between Father and Son,” 
is a little twelvemo volume of seventy- 
eight pages, the author's name not appear- 
ing on the title page, but being signed to a 
dedicagion. The imprint is ‘ London; 
Printed for the author, and sold by 8S. 
Crouch, at the corner of Pope's Head Alley 
in Cornhill, 1711."" The preface contains the 
following: 


He that turns author or sets up for 
Knight of the Shire must expect to have all 
his Faults published with additions. 


A second and enlarged edition was pub- 
lished in the same year, and two editions 
in 1715, the latter of which contained a por- 
trait engraved by Vertue and the following 
quotation: 


Go, Little Book, Show to the Fool his Face, 

The Knave his Picture, and the Sot his 
Case; 

Tell to each Youth, what is and what's not, 





t, 
And teach to such as want Sobriety and 
Wit. 


The book was again reprinted in 1728, at 
which time a sub-title, **A Gray Cap for a 
Green Head,"’ was added, the volume being 
extended by fifty pages of ‘‘ Maxims, Ad- 
vice and Cautions,’’ and by a ‘* Reflection 
on Death.’ Puckle died in 1724; the book 
being reissued in 17 1737, 1743, and 1756, 
as well as in an American edition published 
in Philadelphia in 1795. 

The Walmsley edition above referred to 
was issued in sumptuous style and in many 
states in 1817. In 1820 the illustrations 
printed from the original blocks, without 
text, were issued in an edition limited to 
100 copies, and in 1834 these beautiful 
wood blocks were again used for an edition 
printed at the Chiswick Press, under the 
supervision of Thurston himself. 

The. present volume contains a dialogue 
between father and son, the latter describ- 
ing the different people he had met the 
night before at the Noah's Ark Tavern, 
the father commenting on each character 
as described. Mr. Dobson thinks the latter 
shows “ preternatural gifts as a discursive 
reader, and what Sydney Smith would have 
called a forty-parson power of improving 
the occasion.’’ The illustrations are admi- 
rable, and the following extracts will show 
the character of this very amusing book: 

‘He whose jests make others afraid of 
his wit had need be afraid of their mem- 
ory."’ 

“ By a critic was originally understood a 
good judge; but now. with us, it signifies 
no more than an unmerciful faultfinder, 
two steps above a fool, and a great many 
below a wise man. * * * Files naturally 
seck for blotches and sores, but when men 
eoncern themselves about others, why not, 
like Suetonius of the twelve Caesars, tell 
virtues as well as viges—were our eyes 
made only for spots’ and blemishes? 

“ Be not an argus abroad and a mole at 
home. Think it no part of your business 
curiously to search into other men’s lives, 
but narrowly inspect your own errors. It’s 
much better to mend one fault in yourself 
than to find an hundred in your neighbor. 

“Tis a maxim in heraldry that all ani- 
mals born in arms, or ensigns, are to be 
interpreted according to their most inno- 
cent and noble qualities. As, if a lion be 
the charge of an escutcheon, valor and 
watchfulness are thereby represented, not 
cruelty apd rapine; and, if a serpent, not 
venom and malice, but wisdom and sub- 


lity. 

a Christianity teaches us the same rule 
in blazoning our neighbors’ characters, and 
Solomon tells us: He that uttereth a slan- 
der is a fool.” 

“The mischief is, mankind being apter 
to believe evil than good, even doubtful 
accusations leave a stain behind them, and 
often prove indelible injuries to the party 

sed. 
ee Relieve nothing against another but upon 
ood authority; neither report what may 
Gare another, unless it be a greater hurt 
sonceal it,” 
t0,, Clash not with everything you dislike, 
neither strive to confute every tuing you 
think false, nor formalize upon all the 
foolery and nonsense you hear; nor yet be 


—_—_—_ 
*THE CLUB; OR, A GREY CAP FOR A 
GREEN HEAD. Containing Maxims, Advice, 
and Cautions. Bei a Dialogue between a 
Father and Son. With embellishments cut in 
wood, from designs by John Thurston, and 
an introduction Austin . 5 Pp. 
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haughty in your dictates, or contend perti- 
naciously ordinary discourse for your 
opinion, or for a truth of small conse- 
quences. Declare your reasons with the 
utmost calmness and modesty, without be- 
ing the least dogmatical or showing by 
ba aA actions that you are full of your- 


“* Positiveness oft betrays a man to quar- 
rels, and brings him in the same strait 
with Balaam’s ass, he must fall down flat, 
or run upon a sword.” 

‘‘Desire no greater riches than such as 
you may get justiy, use ‘goberly, Wistribute 
cheerfully, and leave contentedly. 

“He is rich enough that needs neither 
flatter, nor borrow, and truly rich that is 
satisfied; want lies in desire.” 

“The conversation of wise men is the 
best academy of breeding and learning. it 
was not the school, but the company” of 
Epicurus that made Metrodorus, Hermac- 
tius,"and Polyaenus so famous. 

“He that walks with wise men shall be 
wise, but a companion of fools shall be de- 
stroyed.”’ 

“The sun shines in his full brightness 
but the very moment before he passes un- 
der a thick cloud. Who knows what a day, 
an hour, a moment, may bring forth? | 

“As yesterday cannot be recalied, to- 
morrow cannot be assured; this day only is 
ours, which if lost is lost forever.” 

‘‘A habit of idleness, or inapplication of 
mind, contracts a stagnation of humors, | 
numbness of the joints, and dullness of | 
the brain, hardly or never cured. | 

*‘ Idleness is inconsistent with faith, hope, | 
and charity, fear, vigilance, mortification, 
and all other Christian virtues, and ex- 
poses us to many temptations, and vices.” 

** Books are noble companions. Histories 
make men wise, poetry witty, the mathe- 
matics subtle, natural philosophy deep, 
morals grave, logic and rhetoric able to 
contend, &c. 

“Study and learning refines our minds | 
and manners, makes a young. man think- 
Ing, attentive, industrious and wary, and old 
men cheerful and resolved; it is an orna- 
ment in prosperity, a refuge in adversity, 
an entertainment abroad, a companion at 
home; it cheers in solitude and prisons, and 
moderates in the height of fortune.”’ 

“The whole universe is a library. The 
treasury of nature entertains us with an in- 
exhaustible variety of matter. And since 
the discovery of the use and virtue of the 
lodestone it seems as if there were nothing | 
but what use and industry may find out. 
However, navigation, fortification, archi- | 
tecture, culture, fireworks, waterworks, 
staticks, are studies fit for gentlemen to 
employ their time in, the better to render 
them useful and profitable to their coun- 
try; to which Hive every ofte, Beelike, 
should bring honey, and not Drone it upon 
the heroick labor of others."’ 





“Examine men's conduct, weigh their 
words and actions, study their genius and 
@apacity. ‘Tis no small error to be de- 
ceived in the choice of friends, for by them 
it will be judged what you are; let them, 
therefore, be wise and virtuous. 

‘** When you have found a friend, be faith- 
ful, discreet, and sincere; bear his little 
failings; and so far as consists with honor 
and good conscience, cultivate his friend- 
ship, lest it expire. Yet neither ask nor 
grant him anything unjust or evil. Love 
him so as to hate his faults, and never by 
too great a familiarity expose yourself to 
his contempt.” 





Americans from an English Point 
of View." 


It is certainly salubrious, if not always 
flattering, to see ourselves from the point 
of view of the outsider, and so the books 
that treat of us from a French standpoint, 
or from a German or an English, are usu- 
ally interesting, even though they bear the 
sting of truth in their criticisms. 

The present impressions of the Lady 
Helen Pole, as written in her letters to her 
friend, the Countess of Edge and 
form a bright and clever bit of satire, 
full of originality of expression, spir- 
it, and piquant 
accounts of the 


Ross, 


descriptions. If her 
people she meets do 
not impress us as being particularly repre- 


| 
sentative of Americans we may perhaps 
trace the cause to the cosmopolitan train- 
ing of her subjects, since wealthy Ameri- 
eans, probably more than any other class 
of people, are infected with the spirit of 
restlessness. which must find its outlet in 
change and travel. Lady Helen seems to 
have met no real Americans—those whom 
she came in contact with are neither more 
nor less than the well-bred men and wo- 
men—mixed with the usual percentage of 
snobs—whom one might meet anywhere in 
good society. Indeed, the lady herself, with 
her studied indifference to title and caste,. 
strikes us as a bit of a snob too, and re- 
calls her own metaphor of being “ estab- 
lished on the top step * * * with no more 
flights to conquer, and where there is really 
ncthing more to do but slide down the ban- 
isters,’’ or what she is doing, rest on the 
top and indolently watch the others trying 
to scramble up after her. It is undoubtedly 
true, however, that many of the characters 
in the book will have their omens assidu- 
ously traced to people in real Nfe; and the 
story will probably have a double interest 
for those who think they know their fash- 
ionable world sufficiently to name the pro- 
totypes. 

In spite of the fact that her letters date 
over a period of only about three months, 
she has discovered a surprising amount 
about us; among other things, that our 
literature is anaemic—polished words and 
phrases without body, shadows of men and 
women that only flit through the books: 


It is superlatively well written, frequent- 
ly it has brilliancy and style and form 
* * * the sentiments most proper and ele- 
vated; the side of life shown is almost in- 
variably life as it ought to be, not as it is; 
ncbody's taste is offended, nobody is told 
anything he ought not to know; they are 
always readable and seldom commonplace. 
But they never, 2 any chance, forsake the 
obvious. * * * The author keeps you close 
to himself and whispers it all to you; he 
never lets the objectionable directly offend 
your sensitive soul. * * * Roast. beef, 
roast gocse, prom pudding, and burgundy, 
bread and butter and potatoes, apples and 
Yorkshire pudding are never served; only 
the entrées, the fy red and white wines 
that warm gently” but never intoxicate; 
champagne at rare intervais, but never, 
oh never, in my- lady's slipper—the most 
dainty and expensive sweets, ice creams of 
exceptional make, never common vanilla or 
chocolate, and occasionally—I should have 
put & first—a ducky little cutlet. 


Indeed, bloodlessness seems. to be her 
ery—our men, our women, everything but 
our natural scenery—seems to show that 
same undeveloped quality, the inability to 
grasp life as it skOuld be asped, to un- 
derstand its fullness as the English do. 
Some pretty bits of descriptions of nature 
are sandwiched in between a great deal of 
English worldliness, a worldliness which 
sometime makes us proud of our own 
dwarfed lives. 


*THE ARISTOCRATS. +Being the Impressions 
of the Lady Helen Pole During Her Sojourn 
in the Great North as Spontaneously. 

eco! in Her ers to Her Friend in 
Hoek “Britain, the Countess of Bdge and 
Ross, 12ma Pp. 300. New York: John 
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**HIS NAME MUST BE ADDED TO THE LIST OF HISTORIANS WHO HAVE 
THE GIFT OF MAKING HISTORY LIVE AND MOVE BEFORE OUR EYES.” 
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MAIL AND EXPRESS. 


Ghe OLD NEW YORK 
FRONTIER 


Its Wars with Indians and Tories, Its Missionary Schools, Pioneers and 
Land Titles, 1616-1800, With maps and /¢4 illustrations, Sbo, $2.50 net. 


By FRANCIS W.HALSEY 


“T have read very carefully and with 
profit ‘The Old New York Frontier.’ 
It has exceeded my expectations in the 
ground covered and in the manner of 
treatment. 

‘The features that most impressed me 
were these: the clear, concise statement 
embodying every fact; the absenée of all 
literary or rhetorical adornment; the 
beautiful simplicity of the style; the di- 
rectness and thoroughness that covered 
every chapter, and above all—and this 
gives to the volume its greatest merit 
and value—the unfailing accuracy of 
every statement made and every date 
given. 

“It is the kind of a work that has been 
needed for years, and congratulate you 
most heartily upon producing a volume 
that in my judgment wilil be accepted as 
a standard in American history.” 


“No one can study any part of the 
early history of New York without dis- 
cussing the character and the achieve- 
ments of the red men who first made it 
an Empire State. Mr. Halsey, in a brief 
but comprehensive chapter, recognizes 
their sagacity, their love of liberty, their 
wise statecraft, their prowess in war, and 
their advance in the arts of peace. 

“Mr. Halsey’s sense of local color is 
shown in the descriptions of the forests 
and the streams and in detailed narra- 
tives of the incoming settlers, with par- 
ticulars to which time will add interest. 
Thus the reader may see the region as it 
was when the torch of the red man swept 
all before it in the bloody years from 
1777 to 1781. 

“The old New York frontier, as por- 
trayed in this history, thus has tragedies 
and romances and heroes, intermingled 
with scandals of aur land grants and 
official greed and the hard monotony of 
conquering forests and building homes 
and forcing nature to feed daring adven- 
turers. Mr. Halsey adjusts these feat- 
ures in the broader panorama of the 
growth of the Empire State and the 
Union.” 


“TIT have read your book with extreme 
care. The work is not only ‘most fasci- 
nating, (indeed, it reads like a romance,) 
but it is so truthful and fills such a niche 
in our history that nothing can surpass 
it. All you say in your book is true. I 
do not wish to praise too much lest you 
might deem it fulsome, but your grasp 
on this period is amazing.” 


ALL BOOKSELLERS OR 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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“A POSITIVE REVELATION, OF THE GENIUS OF ITS AUTHOR.” 


The White Cottage By «zack” 


“If we were asked to name any fiction that we have read for several years 
past that we would select as a sure test of the literary intelligence and judgment of 
its readers, and as a positive revelation of the genius of its author, it would be 
‘The Wkite Cottage,’ which PLACES MISS GWENDOLINE KEATS (ZACK) IN THE FORE- 
FRONT OF ALL LIVING ENGLISH WOMEN WHO ARE KNOWN TO WRITE FICTION OF ANY 
KinD, if not BEFORE ALL HER SISTERHOOD in instinctive knowledge of and profound 
sympathy with the primitive elements of consciousness and conduct which con- 
stitute manhood and womanhood in their state of nature = * = 32 *)® 

“Don’t take our word for it, or anybody's word, but give your most caretul 
reading and your most loving understanding to the power, the pathos, and the art 
of THIS REMARKABLE, THIS INCOMPARABLE BOOK.”’—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


(f1. 50.) 





















“When | found time to take it up 









was in its way: 
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W. F. ROLFE, the Shakespearian authority, writes of 


China and the Allies 











Goad’s Puppets A Story of Old New York 
By IMOGEN CLARK 


I couldn't lay it aside for work that I ought to 


be doing, and 1 finished it at two sittings. It is a masterly work, better than I an- 
ticipated, measuring your ability by what | had already sezn of your books and 
magazine matter. It is far ahead of the ‘Little Lad,’ aimirable and charming as that 
It. ought to have a larg? sale, bat nowadays it isn’t the best novels 
that run-up into the hundred thousands—more’s the pity.’’ ($v. 50.) 


OUT FOR 


By HENRY 
SAVAGE LANDOR 


Two Volumes. 
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Bs. Pennypacker’s View of Gen. 
; Meade. 


JOHN 8S. ARNDT of Haverford, Penn., 
writes to Tue New York Times SayuRDAY 


Revirw: “Many. years ago Gen. Hancock, | 


replying.te some comments of Gen. How- 
ard, contributed an article to The Galaxy 
to which he gave the title ‘The War Is 
Over, but thé Fighting Has Just Begun.’ 
From the review of Pennypacker's ‘Gen- 
eral Meade,’ which appeared in THe Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW on May 4, it would almost 
seem as though the fighting is still going 
on, almost a generation after Hancock 
wrote._ It was fifty years after Waterloo, 
however, before the correct idea of that 
campaign obtained acceptance in England, 
and it is not surprising, perhaps, that at 
this time, when the mist of misrepresenta- 
tion which has so long veiled the figure of 
Gen. Meade is finally dispelled, objection ts 
made in the time-worn expressions of gen- 
erzlities and vague denials. 

“Mr. Pennypacker, a distinguished stu- 
@ent of the civil war, has presented the 
military career of Gen. Meade as given in 
the war records, the authority by which 
ail the leaders in that conflict must be 
judged. No other test will endure, and if 
that test prdves unfortunate to the repu- 
tations of some fit,can no more be evaded 
than can the eventual recognition of the 
supreme services of others. If in giving to 
Meade his rightful position, the claims of 
a New York soldier cannot be recognized, 
or if a bold and clear statement should be 
made of the monstrous injustice done 
Meade in order that the commanding Gen- 
eral might advance the fortunes of a fa- 
¥vored subordinate, a céndition is presented 
that the honest historian must face with- 
out hesitation, certain of his subsequent 
vindication. And the efforts of others to 
igrore the real facts, to cloud the major 
question by discussing disjointed matters 
of minor importance, are merely in ac- 
cordance with precedents in similar cases, 
and they invariably fail to stand the test 
of time. The book is so well fortified by 
ciiations from undisputed authorities that 
the general reader cannot fail to reach the 
couciusion that it can only be successfully 
contradicted by the advancement of an 
equally weighty line of proof. This is true, 
mot alone as regards the author's new 
statement of the Gettysburg campaign, in- 
cluding Gen. Sickles’s part therein, but ap- 
plies with equal force as to Mr. Penny- 
packer’s fresh and vigorous treatment of 
the campaigns of ‘64 and ‘65, and to his 
remarkable exposé of the weakness Gen. 
Sheridan's record shows throughout all hits 
movements in connection with the Army of 
the Potomac. 

“It would be profitless to consider seri- 
atim the comments of the writer of the re- 
view of Pennypacker'’s ‘ Meade’ which ap- 
peared in your columns. But one or two 
may perhaps be noticed. When it is stated 
that ‘a few citations from men like Gen, 
Hun-.phreys would have been of more value 

* in placing before the reader the high char- 
acter and ability of Gen. Meade than those 
of others devoted chiefly to the General's 
personality,’ one can only wonder wheth- 
er the reviewer read the book carefully, or 
whether the fighting is still going on. Mr. 

Per nypacker refers more than once to the 
high opinion of Meade expressed by Wright, 
Warren, Hunt, Sedgewick, and other dis- 
tinguished soldiers, and on Page 9 may be 
found the courted testimony of Gen. Hum- 
phreys, who says ‘After a careful exami- 
nation of the subject, I am led to the con- 
clusion that Meade at Gettysburg had a 
more difficult task than Wellington at Wa- 
terioo, and performed it equally well.’ And 
further on the reviewer complains that the 
author fails to notice the alleged inadequate 
use of the cavalry after Gettysburg, and 
of the failure to execute flanking move- 
ments, whereas on Page 211 the author 
states very clearly that a flanking move- 
ment was made, and that it was made by 
several detachments of troops, including 
two brigades of cavalry under Gregg. 

“Nothing is easier than to ignore facts 
and dismiss whole campaigns with a wave 
of the hand. But this method can hardly 
be ma'‘ntained in connection with a work 
of which a prominent army officer says, 
according to a note published in your col- 
ums on the same day the review appeared, 
‘In my opinion it is the most masterly and 
con plete history of the operations ¢ the 
Army of the Potomac ever written,’ 


Fenimore Cooper and Father Nash. 


WILLIAM L. STONE writes from Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.: “In view of my letter to 
THE New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
a few months since regarding the relations 
of my father [the late Col. William I. 
Stone, author of “ The Life of Brant,"’) and 
Fenimore Cooper, perhaps the following 
extract from my father’s manuscript diary 
of Trip to Niagara in 1829” may be of 
interest both to the general literary public 
and to the personal friends and relatives of 
the late Mr. Cooper, the extracts relating as 
they do to Cooperstown: 

‘‘ Here stands the little Episcopal church 
in which I first learned the Episcopal form 
of worship from my father’s venerable 
friend, the Rev Daniel Nash, [regarding 

the Nas my father says in e note 
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him the dogs of property bas been of. more 
real advantage than the money ten times 
over would have been. it has called forth 
the slumbering energies of ‘his mind and 
given vigor and stinrulus to his imagination 
by the exertion with which he has ac- 
quired a proud name among the writers of 
the age, and added to the literary repula- 
tion of his country.” 7 


Miss Wilkinson?’s New England 
Folk. 


Mary L. Titeomb, Librarian of the Wash+ 
ington County Free Library, Hagerstown, 
Md., writes to THe New YorkK TIMES 
SaTrurpay Review: “My attention has 
been called to che item in your issue of 
May 4 concerning the reading of young 

; people in the Springfield Public Library, 
and the query as te the omission of Mary 
E. Wilkins from the lst of favorite authors 
in what is termed “ the stronghold of New, 
England.” The reason for this omission 
is not far to seek, It probably lies in the 
fact that the statistics are taken from this 
very locality, The New Englander pure 
and simple does not enjoy Mary E. Wilkins. 
For some years my library work has been 
in Vermont, and if Springfield, Mass., may 
be called a ‘“ stronghold,’ Vermonters cer- 
tainly embody the very essence of all New 
England characteristics An their most pro- 
nounced ferm. Among the users ofa public 
library it would be hard to find a writer 

| who excited more really bitter feelings 
than does Mary E. Wilkins in that State, 

She is not only neglected, bwt she is ac- 

tively disliked by many. The feeling is 
that, while she mest admirably delineates 
the hard and fast characteristics of the 

Yankee, the rock bed of Puritanism which 

is always to be found, she entirely fails 
to comprehend the strain of mysticism, the 
poetic insight, and what might possibly 
be called the sub-acid sweetness of nature 
which are equally characteristics. Alice 

Brown and Sarah Orne Jewett, who catch 

most completely these elusive qualities, are 
always truer interpreters, and consequently 
always popular.” 


More Authors’ Troubles. 
UNSIGNED WRITER, 
referring once more to 
“ Authors’ Troubles”’ in THe NEw YorK 
Times SatTuRDAY Review of AP. 20, 
writes: ‘Three or four yeurs ago 1 had 
an article accepted by a New York maga- 
zine, and it remained in the safe. await- 
ing publication and payment for two years. 
Then came a change tn the editorial de- 
partment and in the policy of the publica- 
tion, and my story was no longer suitable, 
After some delay I wrote asking about the 
story, and after another delay it was re- 
turned. 

‘The publisher of another magazine ac- 
cepted a timely article, with photographs, 
kept it six months, and then returned it 
too late to use anywhere and yet 
the policy of the magazine had _ not 
changed in the least. My wife sent some 
verses, suitable to a certain season only, to 
a weekly magazine, months in advance of 
the season, and succeeded in having them 
published in time only by making repeated 
inquiries concerning the same. 

“It strikes me that the cause of the trou- 
ble is the ‘ pay on publication’ plan adopted 
by so many magazines. As long as this is 
in vogue, so long will writers suffer. A 
manuscript is tied up indefinitely, some- 
times for years, and often until it is out 
| of date and of no use to any one. If ed- 
itors paid for what they took on accept- 
ance, they would be chary of loading up 
their safes with manuscripts to be left till 
called for or till! forgotten as useless, and 
writers would not have to expend the value 
of an article in buying the magazine in 
order to see if it had appeared, as many 
publications leave it to the author to ascer- 
tain whether or not the article is publishe® 


and pay for it only on demand.” 
. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Mr. Joel Benton's 


else, 





WILLIS ARDEN writes from Rochester, 
N. ¥., on this subject: ‘‘ About the ist of 
February a firm calling themselves The 
Short Story Syndicate advertised in Tus 
New York Times SaTuRDAY Review for 
manuscripts. The proprietors concerned’ in 
the enterprise were J. F. Henderson and 
Leroy M. Scott, their offices being in 2,428, 
Park Row Building. 

“I sent them three manuscripts, one on 
Feb. 20 and two on Feb. 23. Since that 
date the firm has suspended business. I 
have made repeated demands upon the 
Messrs. Henderson and Scott for the re- 
turn of my manuscripts, and am told that 
they were returned to me by post. Now, 
any letter addressed to me, simply, ‘New 
York,’ will be delivered within twenty- 
four hours to my address, which is 
New York Clipper, 47 West Twenty-eighth 
Street. No manuscript addressed to me 
has ever reached that office. I am con- 
vinced that the manuscript has never been 
sent. in a letter to me, Mr. Scott treats 
the affair as a matter of no consequence 
whatever, declaring that no publisher in 
the world is responsible for manuscripts— 
an absurd statement. I write you this 
open letter, asking by what right alleged 
firms of the above description hold out in- 
ducements through newspaper advertise- 
ments and then attempt to shirk the re- 
sponsibility? ’’ 


A Farm for Teachers. 


BREAD WINNER, New York, writes to 
THe New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
in answer to the various criticisms and 
suggestions regarding her project: “One 
| of the answers to the suggestion for a 
| farm for teachers and other brain workers 

is set down as ‘most absurd,’ yet another 

writer in the same column knows of a 

farm of 1060 acres which can be purchased 

for $1,500, which would leave $1,000 of the 
$2,500 for the purchase of the necessary 
stock, &c., for a beginning. This may not 
| be a large amount of money, but at least it 
looks hopeful, and by the time we hear 
from a few more hopeful people we shall 
begin to think there may be something in 
} it. ‘Interestéd’ says our teachers have 
| pensions in view. That is all very well for 
| New York City teachers, but what of those 
| outside of the city? There are more than 

10) outside of the fold, most likely. Be- 

sides, there are other brain workers to be 
t included, meaning particularly literary wo- 
men. The latter would not be able to pass 
more than two to four weeks of the Sum- 
mer on the farm, and even the teachers 
would not all be willing te give up the 
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Longmans, Green&Co.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


New Volume by Edanond Kelly, M. A. 


GOVERNMENT OR 
HUMAN EVOLUTION 


. Individualism and Col- 
’ Jectivism 


By EDMOND KELLY, M. A., F. G. 8&., late 
lecturer on Municipal Government at Co- 
lumbia University, New York. Crown 8vo, 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


I. JUSTICE. , 
By EDMOND* KELLY, M. A., F. G. 8. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-800, gilt top. $1.50. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
INVENTIONS. A Forecast 


By GEORGE SUTHERLAND, M. A. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

Contetits: Inventive Progress—Natural 
Power—Storage of Power—Artificial +ower 
—Road and Rail—Ships—Agriculture—Min- 
ing—Domestic—Electric Messages, etc.— 
Warfare—Music—Art and News—Invention 
and Collectivism. 


*,.* The great majority of the forecasts in 
this book are based on actual records of 
the ‘trial of inventions which, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, distinctly have a future 
lying before them in the years of the twen- 
tieth century. 


MY EXPERIENCES. 
OF THE BOER WAR 


By ADELBERT COUNT STERNBERG. 
Translated from the German. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xliv.-268, $1.50. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 
With 8 illustrations by Claude Cu Pre 
Cooper. Crown, 8vo, $1. 59. 


NEW FICTION 


MY LADY 
OF ORANGE 


A Romance of the Netherlands 
in the Days of Alva. 


By H. C. BAILEY. 


With 8 Lllastrations by G. P. Ja- 
coms-Hoop. Crown, 8vo, $1.25. 


“In this vigorous story * * the chief 
character is the leader of a free company, 
who takes his men from the service of 
Alva to the cause of the Prince of Orange 
and who wins a charming maid of Holland, 
after «< succession of novel and unexpected 
adventures.” 


LYSBETR 


A Tale of the Dutch 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author 
of “She,’’ ‘‘Swallow,” ete. With 
26 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


“*Lysbeth,’ his latest work, is perhaps 
his best. Mr. Haggard takes his- 
tory and the creatures of his imagination 
and merges them with such skill in a 
homogeneous work of art that it never 
occurs to the reader to inquire where@his- 
tory leaves off and romance begins. The 
two are really one in this entrancing book, 
and we wiil be very much surprised if 
‘Lysbeth’ fails to prove not only one of 
the most popular books of the year, but 
a book which will hold its own for a long 
time to come among the novels ©f its 
class.’’"—N. Y. Tribune. 


BALLAST 
By MYRA SWAN 


Crown S8vo, $1.50. 
“Keen observation, an insight into char- 
acter, and the rare power of telling a story 
| of unflagging interest distinguish the _ book 
and make it well worth reading. Kkxam- 
iner 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 9 Fifth Ave. NY. 


entire vacation to one spot, many of them 
having friends to visit or trips to take, so 
that probably accommodation for fifty peo- 


ple at one time would be ample, and very | 


likely not more than twenty-five would be 
there at one time. 

‘It has been suggested to ‘ Bread Win- 
ner’ that many women who are making 
their own way in the world have husbands, 
and that in such ¢ the husbands be al- 
lowed to pay their $25 and have a share as 
well as the women, where they could make 
themselves useful in preventing the sheep 
and cows from intimidating the feminine 
portion of the community. This is a wise 
idea, and meets with the approval of the 
projectors. 

*** Bread Winner’ has the plan quite com- 
pletely formulated, and will be very glad 
to give details should anything appear 
which shows that such details would be of 
interest to working women.” 


Brain Workers Not Geel Farmers, 


INITIATED writes to THe New Yor« 
Times SaTuRDAY Review, evidently from 
bitter experience: ‘“‘How much does Bread 
Winner know of farm life, its physical con- 
ditions, and mental environment? 

“ Of course, we assume that these 
workers are exhausted by reason of 
great strain on the nervous system, and 
that their brains, barring the weariness, 
are still in good condition—they are not 
partially imbecile, neither are they soured 
recluses, seeking retirement from the 
world. 

“A person who has been engaged in lit- 
erary work for a lifetime can never make 
a farmer, and nothing would be more fool- 
ish and more fatal to her peace of mind 
than for a cultivated woman, a resident of 
a city, to imagine that she could live con- 
tentedly on a farm, be she ever so old. 

‘For a year, even for two, perhaps, she 
might endure it, for the sake of the rest 
and change that it would give her, and 
there is no doubt that such a change would 
be beneficial to nerves and frame. But 
with renewed vital force will always come 


se 


tired 
the 


a craving for the mental activity that can | 


only be had by intercourse with people of 
education and intellect; these she will hard- 
ly find among the neighboring farmers 
Even in a community such as is proposed, 
the members will long for new faces, for 
the society of people who have been in the 
world, for the class, in short, among which 
they have always lived.® 

‘*Should they séeeure Summer boarders, 
their work will be doubled, and so will their 
troubles. I can imagine no worse drudgery 
than that of farm work and taking board- 
ers combined. Instead of lying awake a 
few hours in the middle of the night, the 
poor ex-teacher would find nights and days 
both full of harassing cares.” 


Cheap Farms in Vermont. 


JUDGE LEWIS B. HIBBARD of High- 
land Park, lll., writes to THE New York 
Times SATURDAY REviEw: “ Please inform 
‘Bread Winner’ of your city, who sug- 
gests a farm of 100 acres at perhaps $2,500 
for worrying schoolma’ams, &c., that a 
farm of 250 acres “was recently sold in 
Andover, Vt., only five miles from the 


Chester station, on the Rutland and Bel- 
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| lows Falls Line, for $202, as reported in 
| The Vermont Tribune of Ludlow Cheap 
farms abound in that region, a lovely coun- 
try I have lived there and want to do so 
again, and die there in God's own country.” 


100 Women Without a Man in 
Sight! 


‘A WORKING BEE” from Brooklyn 
writes to THe New YorkK Times SATURDAY 
Review: “I, for one, think that the sug- 
gestion of read Winner’ in your issue 

| of the 20th excellent. But, oh! fancy 100 
women—most of them spinsters—housed to- 
gether, with not a man in sight to straight- 
en out the tangles that must naturally 
arise. There are sure to, be drgnes in the 
hive And naturally there would be a 
queen. Now, by what power would a just 
apportionment of labor be obtained from 
each? I would not want to be queen, nor 
would I want to be a drudge for the drones. 
Tables set under the shade trees certainly 
look alluring But they will not set them- 
selves; neither will the tempting berries 
und cream come by magic. I would gladly 
become the workers in the hive and 
help the honey but would se- 
riously to producer for either 
queen or 3 
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Sewing Magazines With Wire. 


ANOTHER MAGAZINE READER, 
cinnati, Ohio, writes to THE New Yor«K 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW ‘Or irse the 
item of expense enters into the make-up of 
a magazine, it into every other 
business, but with editors and theatrical 
managers offering prizes for suggestions 
hew to conduct their enterprise or keep the 
attention of the public, it would seem that 
the wise editor will heed this protest, which 
is now becoming universal. For a time 

| ple objected to the bulkiness of the modern 
magazine, but as the advertisements, which 
were the cause of it, often more 
readable than the 
now forgiven Magazines 
pastime, on the trains, in 
when -the reader wishes 
fortable. Why make his 
difficult? We Americans 
ures sadly enough. THE New Yor«K Times 
SATURDAY REVIEW pushing thg literary 
journals hard as it Let the thes be- 
ware lest the cry shall be * Better the open- 
face, loose sheets of THe SaTturDAY REVIEW 
than the self-closing, wire-bound 
the monthlies.’ 
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Books for Children. 

SARAH M. BURRALL, 
writes to THE New YorK 
DAY REVIEW: “It has not 
fortune until of late to see 
larity your most valuable iblication, and 
therefore I may have missed any mention 
under the head of ‘ Books for Children’ of 
those written by Clara Dillingham Pierson. 
In THE SATURDAY REVIEW of May 11 C. 
R., Bangor, Me., asks for suggestions in re- 
gard to children’s books. If only that these 
(‘Among the Farmyanm People,’ *‘ Among 
the Meadow People and Forest People ') 
gave urlimited pleasure to my children of 
seven and four years, I should hesi- 
tate to speak of them, but I find 
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they are a delight to many ‘children 
of a larger growth,’ and for myself I have 
found keenest pleasure, not onty tn the 
fund of genuine information, but in the 
deftly wrought morals which are not 
‘rubbed in’ with a personal application 
entirely spoiling the flavor. Having spent 
months atnong the delights of a farm, these 
books have astonished and humiliated me at 
my ignorance of farmyard, meadow, and 
forest, and I often wish I could put these 
into the hands of many mothers to be the 
help they have been to me. Also I wish 
that Miss (or is it Mrs.?) Pierson could hear 
and heed my children, nephews, nieces, and 
cousins of all ages ‘ asking for more.’ ”’ 


M. L., Yonkers, .N, Y., 
New York Times SATURDAY 
answer to ‘C. R.,’ Bangor, Me., who !a- 
ments the lack of really good writers for 
children, girls more especially, let me sgugy 
gest the fame of one Hitherto unmentioned 
author, who, in my opinion, magic 
touch needed t» interest our young people, 
girls particularly Il refer to Marion J. 

3 owe, author of ‘ The Sealed Packet, a 
Girls,’ ‘Seven of Us,’ ‘ Laughter 

and many other charming 


writes to 
REvirw: “In 


has’ the 


tor 


schoolgirls on the street 
cars telling each other the story of ‘ The 
Sealed Packet,’ and telling it so vividly 
that I forthwith purchased the book, and, 
grown up as I am, speedily lost myself in 
its delightful pages. It is a pure, healthy, 
fresh, deliciously natural story, full of in- 
cidents and bubbling over with humor.” 


German Book Piates.* 


The latest 
* German Book Plates 
Book of German and Austrian Ex Libris,” 
has been prepared by Karl Enrich Count 
zu Leiningen-Westerburg, the German edi- 
tion of which is to be published by Julius 
Hoffmann of Stuttgart The present edi- 
tion has very ably translated under 
the Count's supervision, by Mr. G. Ravens- 
croff Dennis, who, like Count Leiningen- 
Westerburg, is a member of the English 
Libris Society, the latter being one of 
its honorary Vice Presidents. 

Count Leiningen-Westerburg, 
retired Prussian Captain of Horse and a 
member of most of the leading historical 
and heraldic societies of Germany, brought 
to the work of the compilation of this vol- 
ume—intended as a companion to the book 
already issued by Hamilton, Castle, Allen, 
and Miss Labouchére, on other branches 
of book plates—great enthusiasm, practical- 
ly unlimited time, liberal means, love of 
his chosen subject, and the accurate knowl- 
edge gained through the possession and 
study of the largest collection of the book 
plates of all countries to be found on the 
Continent. e 

The Count commenced his collection in 
1888, it containing at the present time over 
10,000 German, Austrian, and Swiss plates 
alone; it being probable there are in exist- 
ence from 11,000 to 12,000 German plates. 
The care Bell & Son lavish upon 
all the mechanical details of this charm- 
ing series, its typography, the wealth of 
filustration, and the attractive green silk 
cloth binding, is too well known to need 
further comment, unless it be to add that 
‘these volumes bear the imprint of the 
famous Chiswick Press. 

The Count's book is primarily 
for English readers, to whom the history 
of German bookplates, which it must be 
remembered goes back to a more remote 
period than in any other country, the ear- 
liest examples dating from the fifteenth 
century, is almost unknown, the existing 
literature on the subject being little known 
out of Germany. Count Leiningen-Wester- 
burg’s work has been very thoroughly done. 
His introductory chapter covers old ground, 
it is true, but clearly and well, giving us 
at the start the German equivalent for our 
word bookplate; “ Bibliothekzeichen ’’—li- 
brary label, and “‘ Biicherzeichen’'—or 
book label; the term ex libris being com- 
mon to all countries. 

The author next takes up methods of re- 
production. The earliest mark of posses- 
sion outside the owner’s autograph was 
his coat of arms, painted in the volume by 
hand. This was superseded by wood cuts, 
the earliest dated example of which ts 
the “St. Christopher’’ of 1423; the wood- 
cut not attaining much importance until 
the end of the fifteenth century. This chap- 
ter goes into all the methods of reproduc- 
tion, both ancient and modern. 

A very important chapter is that upon 
German heraldry; the rules governing 
which are very different from the English 
system. Crests are invartably bound to the 
shields; the form of the latter is simpler 
and less varied; the position and shape of 
the helmet is without signification, and all 
the other details are much simpler. 

The Count also takes up inscriptions on 
bookplates; sizes and varieties of plates, 
and numerous other details, thus clearing 
th® way for a detailed account of book- 
plates in general, which he takes up cen- 
tury by century, describing the finest ex- 
amples, and the various schools aw much 
length. A long chapter is devoted to ec- 
clesiastical ex libris from the fifteenth to 
the nineteenth century; Germany and Aus- 


tria containing great numbers of plates of 


this character; the old monasteries and the 
various orders possessing such plates as 
well as German and Austrian ecclesiastics 
of all ranks, from Aréhbishops dowyg to 
monks, and the lowest grades of the clergy. 

The book is arranged in unusually sys- 


tematic fashion, the long chapter on mod- 


ern ex libris being followed by carefully 
classified descriptive lists of special plates— 
* Double Ex Libris,” (quite different from 
joimt plates;) “ Memortal and Gift Ex 
Libris,” “Complimentary,” “ Historical,” 


“ Sovereigns and Princes,” “ ©x Libris of 


*GERMAN BOOK-PLATES: An_ Illustrated 
Handbook of German and Austrian Bx Libris. 
Karl Emich, Count zu_Letmingen-Wester- 
slated a. paegnerness Dennis. 

. xix.-632. London: George 

Covent Garden, 

Company. 
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“A powerful novel.”—-Washington Post. 


THULSTRUP 
ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION 


“Far superior to the average of our modern historical 


romances.”—New York Herald. 


“A tale of extraordinary force.”—Buffalo News. 


TARRY 


TILL | 
COME 


‘‘Nothing more graphic 
has ever burst from a 
red hot inspiration. . .. 
It never has a dull page. 
... Asa gallery of wondrous 
pen pictures it can be opened 
again and again.. .. It is su- 
perfinely produced. . . . We 
commend it as one of the 
few works of fiction which 
deserve to be bought and 
placed on the permanent 
shelf. ‘Tarry Thou’ is going 
to be a hoom.”— Brookiya 
Eagle. 


Or Salathiel. the. Wandering Jew 


By GEORGE CROLY 
20 FULL-PAGE DRAWINGS BY T. de THULSTRUP 


A beautiful frontispiece in colors, sixteen full-page drawings. and three 


illustrated bastard title pages, all by this famous artist. 


12mo, Cloth, 622 Pages, 


Famous People,” ‘“ Public Libraries,” 
“Military,” ‘ Portrait Plates,"’ ‘* Mono- 
Sram Plates,’’ ** Actors, Actresses and Mu- 


sicians,"’ “* Children's Ex Libris,"’ ‘‘ Musical 
Plates," “ Landscape Plates,"’ and several 
other special classes. 

Count Leiningen-Westerburg also adds a 
chapter giving much information as to Ger- 
man collectors, their individual plates, and 
their collections; an account of the Ger- 
man Ex Libris Society and its Journal, and 
a bibliography of the German and Aus- 
trian literature on this subject. 

The book is thoroughly indexed borh 
under subjeets and engravers and design- 
ers, and contains 241 illustrations, including 
two from copper plates, and three lith»- 
graphs in colors. Phe Count’s subject will 
be found unusually well covered, and this 
book not only of the greatest interest but 
absolutely indispensable to all ex libris 
cc “lectors. 


A Newspaper in the Boer War. * 

The story goes that once upon a time 
there was a wealthy candle manufacturer 
who, retiring from business, made tallow 
dips just to keep his hand in. Now for a 
lot of journalists accidentally assembled at 
Bloemfontein to start a newspaper just for 
the fun of the thing would sound highly 
improbable. The story of The Friend, 
as Mr. Julian Ralph explains it, tells how 
he with others did engage in co-operative 
journalism, not for lucre, but for the best 
of mdtives, for if the paper made any 
money, the profits were to be turned over 
to the families of British soldiers and sail- 
ors, 

The title 


of the book Mr. Ralph has 
chosen is a happy one, “ War’s Brighter 
Side."”” It is the story of a newspaper edited 
by the war correspondents who were with 
Lord Roberts's forces during March and 
April in 1899. The origin of The Friend 
was as follows: Lord Stanley, having called 
together the war correspondents, told the 
gentlemen that Lord Roberts wanted a 
daily newspaper published, “ for the enter- 
tainment and information of the army, 
while we are here, [Bloemfontein.} You 
four are asked to undertake the work of 
bringing out the newspaper.’ The four se- 
lected, who were present, were Percival 
Landon of The Times, H. A. Gwynne of 
Reuter’s Agency, F. W. Buxton of The 
Johannesburg Star, and Julian Ralph. 
Though confirmed writers, the gentlemen 
were endowed with a certain amount of 
caution. The question was then asked: 
“Where was the money necessary to start 
such a venture to come from?" It was de- 
termined that £200 would cover the cost; 
that would be 440 a week. Who were to 
be the financiers’ Then Lord Stanley said: 
“ Well, I think that Westminster, Dudley, 
and I can raise that between us.’ Suffice 
to say that among the backers of The 
Friend was one of the wealthiest men in 
Dulane. Lord Stanley was the censor, too, 
and so the freedom of the press, or of that 
particular paper, was guaranteed. 


Mr. Ralph has something to say about 
British censorship. Certainly it was a busi- 
ness an Englishman was not accustomed to, 
Any ordinary censor in Burope might have 

ven the accredited British officers in 

frica lessons. There was a censor, how- 
ever, who read all the letters sent by the 
wives in Engiand to their husbands serv- 
ing in the army. The Friend, in tts tasues, 
often made fun of the censor. Mr. Kipling 
and Mr. Gwynne got off this, in their 
“ Kopje-Book Maxims": “ You cannot ar- 
gue itis a Shell, a Mule, or a Press Cen- 
sor,” * ** “The nearer to the Press Cen- 


sor the furthest from the Truth.” 

The combined journalists went to their 
work with a will. There had been a little 
paper in the place with the title Friend of 
the Free State. 

The office, type, and the machinery were 
rented, not commandeered, and on the iéth 


of March, 1900, as Mr. Julian Ralph puts 


*WAR’'S BRIGHTER SIDE. The story of ‘' The 
Friend " eer oears edited the corres- 
pondents with Reberts’s forces, March- 
ee a 

and 7s, and a letter from Hart 


She 


Conan 


Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY. Publishers, 


Price, $1.40, net. All Bookstores. Postage 19 cts. 
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Comprehensive 


Scholarly 


A HISTORY 
OF 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By Francis Newton Tuorps, Ph. D., 


Author of “* A Constitutional History of the American People,’ 
tutional History of the United States,’’ etc. 


. 
12mo, with Maps and Index, $1.50. 


An enjoyable work for busy men and women as well as the best compendium 
of American history*for the student that has yet appeared. 

Professor Thorpe’s name is familiar to every student of history as the author 
of a_number of exhaustive, scholarly works, as well as through his work as a 
lecturer on history. This new book, however, is of much more general interest 
than any that he has yet written, for it fills a gap in our literature which the 
late Moses Coit Tyler pointed out—the need for a one volume history of our 
country which is at once exact in scholarship and readable as literature. 

Professor Thorpe has been working on this book for the last nine years, and it 
contains the fruits of careful examination of original sources, of matured reflec- 
tion on historical problems and of that practical experience in addressing the 
public which enables the author to present his subject in the clearest light and 
in the most attractive manner. 


interesting 


* “* The Consti- 


For sale by booksellers generally or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 





JUNE NUMBER 


THE 


MARTNET 


ZINE CLEVERNESS 


THE 31,000 PRIZE NOVELETTE 
THE MIDDLE COURSE, uns. rouirver siceiow. 


An Absorbing Story of London Society. 


MRS. M. FE. W. SHERWOOD contributes The Wandering American, 
of timely interest te all travelers and would-be travelers 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD writes a 

e Conquering Will. . 

EDGAR SALTUS is at his best in a pyrotechnic essay, Vanity Square. 

GELETT BURGESS contributes a unique tale, The Midnight Matchmaker, 

FLORA BIGELOW DODGE tells the humorous story of The Man of One Vice, 

PRINCE VLADIMIR VANIATSKY _ reveals the mystery of a beautiful woman at the 
Russian Court in Phe American Widow. 

JOHN REGNAULT ELLYSON presents one of his most fantastic tales in the $100 
ri t . 2 Wite’s E : 

Other notable manana are The Madness of Ishtar. by Bliss Carman; The Rose 
of Heart’s Delight, by Justus Miles Forman, Of Muamy, Ome, by Baroness von 
Hutten, and The an Kuyper Verdict, by Fanny Gregory Sanger. 


an-article 


strange psychological story, entitled 


it, “there glimmered (it cannot be said to | were miles of puny verses sent in, 


have flashed) upon the army and the half- | “At the idea of rewriting and improving 
wondering, half-treacherous population of | Tommy's verses he was pained, and when 
Bleemfontein the first number of The | Mr. James Barnes on one eceasion spent 
Friend.’ The paper printed army orders, half a day in 7 ‘Tommy’ into 
police regutations, all emanating from head- Qveen’s English Mr. ipling was right- 
eously in mt, and spent. an hour in 
etting it a pe 

re COMpos! muc uble. There 
is a fac simile of a corrected , the text 
having been written by Mr. Kipling, It is 
a curiosity. The printers doubled the work 
of the editors. It was a “ strxxlg” (oteng- 
gle> all the time to get readable covy- 

pril 16 the cereer of The Frie was 
closed, and it had been a brilliant literary 
suecess, and, more than that, there were 
prefits, for those concerned in the enter- 
prise turned over to the Soldiers and Sail- 
ors’ Family Association a check for £136 


iis. and ad. When, the editors of the - 

r eame together in England they foun 
3 a Uttle somty, vee a decoration, called 
Snine Or" tbe taerare at tne Tegal Saaee 
“in the Midst of War {he Printing Press, 
The book is 


aides being of 


quarters. There were, however. editorials, 
stcries, poems, and even military criticisms. 
After a while Rudyard Kipling came to 
Bicemfortein and gave his help to the pa- 
per. Conan Doyle also was a contributor, 


Among Mr. J Ralph's earliest produc- 
tions there was his “ ve Letter to Miss 
Bicemfontetn.”” In a spirit of pleasant ban- 
ter the writer tried to conciliate the Ric 
in the town. The t was precise 

contrary to what Mr. Ralph had ho for. 
There came an angry reply. Certainly the 
author of the volume notice does not 
hold in high respect the general run of the 


Boers. In Bloemfontein there was intense 

hatred directed toward the Red Necks. 
Rudyard Ki s coming was of course 
duly alded in -paper. Many were his 
ye he wae quite willing to 


Kipting was ‘dentrous of cient. 
af @ poct, and there 









of Kensington Palace by one of fts resi-,} | 
dents, the Duke of Argyll, and will be found 
to include many interesting anecdotes of 
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MAETERLINCK ON BeEES.—Dodd, Mead & 
Co., who have gradually come to be recog- 
nized as the authoritative publishers of 
Maurice Maeterlinck in this country, are 
now bringing out the poet’s “ Life of the 
Bee.” The book is not technical, but medi- 
tative and didactic. For twenty years M. 
Maeterlinck has been a keeper of bees, but 
the notes and experiments he has made 
during that period are to be reserved for a 
more technical: work. Like many other 
authors, he has written a description of his 












book. In this he observes: “ Book TITLES FROM SHAKESPBARS.''—It A Practical Guide to Physi , 

, sical ‘Develop- author of ‘in Circling Camps,” “A 

I do not intend to adorn the truth, or | is not so extraordinary that Shakespeare meut aud Outdoor Reereati By J. Herald of the West ng a " ; 

merit the just reproach of a - should have been called upon more than PARMLY PARET. 4 *; With many Cloth tt 50. , 2mo, 
Gramed to Bis predecessors in the steady © any other writer to furnish titles for mod- . oF 


our honey flies, whom he accused of sub- 
stituting for the marvelous reality marvels 
that were ifaginary and merely plausible. 
The fact that the hive contains so much 
that is wonderful does not warrant our 
seeking to add to its wonders. Besides, I 
myself have now for a long time ceased to 
look for anything more beautiful “in this 
world, or more interesting, than the truth; 
or at Jeast than the effort one is able to 
make toward the truth. I shall state noth- 
ing, therefore, that I have not verified my- 
self, or that is not so fully accepted in the 
text. books as to render further verification 
superflvous. 


“ Henry BovurLanp.'’—Albert Elmer Han- 
cock, author of “‘ Henry Bourland, the 
Passing of the Cavalier,"’ published this 
week by the Macmillan Company, is a de- 
scendant of John Hancock, who came from 
London to this country in the ship Willing 
Mind, in 1670—two years before Penn's col- 
ony was founded in Pennsylvania. The fam- 
fly for many generations lived uninterrupt- 
edly on their farm lands in Southern Jersey 
until the father of the writer moved to Phil- 
adelphia. A. E.H.is a nephew of E. N. 


Hancock, editor of The Savannah Morning | To-day Mr. Howells leads with thirteen Sats Sak amore Uae Siaane. aae Engravers. 8vo. Cloth, $1.75 net. 
_ . = %*hils » ie » - . e 

News. He was born in Philadelphia in | titles, while Mrs. Brodhead follows with Secsty the heaxt of evens tena Professor Comstock’s book has taken the 

1870. Graduated in 1891 from Wesleyan. | five; then Edgar Fawcett with four, while F first place among popular guides to the 

Went to Europe, where he spent two yeats | Robert Barr, M. E. Braddon, Dorothea “The letters are bound to rank high in Sista. telosel Giatin "tenants kainate 


in travel and the study of modern lan- | Gerard, Mary Cecil Hay, Eleanor Holmes, the mass of epistolary literature—fact and which he has selected and arranged, and 
guages and art. He has lived in Spain | ¥. Frankfort Moore, George Morley, Mrs. fiction—which looms in the season’s output i re te eee ee oe ee 
and is a great admirer of its people. Re- | M. W. Oliphant, and Maria L. Pool have of the army of publishers.’’—Advance No- thoritative and standard work is necessary 


turning to America, he passed three years 
at Harvard in the Graduate School of Eng- 
lish, where he obtained his doctor's degree. 


At present he is Associate Professor of | ones who are indebted to him for one title een cade 
inglish in Haverford College, near Phila- | apiece. “It is interesting to note,” writes Appletons’ Dictionary of New York and Vicinity. 
delphia. He has published ‘‘The French | Mr. Streamer, ‘“‘ how much the play of 

Revolution and the English Poets,’ a study | ‘Hamlet’ exceeds all the rest as a source An alphabetically arranged index to all places, societies, institutions, amusements, 


in historical criticism. In preparation for 
the writing of ‘* Henry Bourland,”’ he went 


down South to study the facts of recon- | You Like It” is next in favor, followed The 1901 edition of this standard guide contains a number of new illustrations, and a 
struction in the Southern libraries and to | closely by ‘*‘ Macbeth” and “‘ Othello.” new map showing the rapid transit route. 
gather his material from direct observa- 






tion. 





In his new book, “Children of the Na- * 
THE CAXTON MAGAZINE.—Messrs. Blades, | tions,” which deals with colonial systems, 9 
East & Blades, Abchurch Lane, London, are | Mr, Poultney Bigelow would prove that 
just issuing a new magazine, the first num- | the axiom that “ Trade follows the flag” 


ber of which is dated April. It is attrac- 
tively bound in terra cotta, with Caxton’s 
press mark in black on a silver ground for 
its principal ornament. The editor, in a 
foreword, summarizes the aim of the mag- 
azine as follows: *‘ To further the interests 
of the printing’ trade and its great allies 
by every means which are at the disposal of 
brains and print; and, in the second place, 
to furnish reading of such a character that 
it will stimulate the interest and curiosity 
of busy men in their leisure moments."" The 
magazine in the present and future num- 


























































































Victoria. There will be over sixty illustra- 
tions, including full-page plates and a 
unique collection of sketches of the Queen 
as a child, some of which will be found to 
be hitherto unknown to the general public. 
The publishers have announced their in- 
tention of making this the best and most 
beautifully illustrated Mfe ever issued at 
popular prices, subscriptions being received 
and parts furnished through any news- 
dealer. 


ern novels—that is quite evident to any one 
who is at’all familiar with current fiction— 
but the astonishing thing is that he should 
have furnished so many. Some years ago 
a writer in Shakespeareana showed that 
about a dozen books had drawn their titles 
from the plays of Shakespeare. Mr. Vol- 
ney Streamer, believing this list to be in- 
complete, delved into the subject, and has 
brought. to light the remarkable fact that 
no less than 126 British and American 
novels and seven plays have drawn their 
titles from the verses of’ Shakespeare. The 
results of Mr. Streamer's investigation 
have been presented in a neat, deckel-edge 
brochure of about thirty pages, privately 
printed, 1,000 copies being on hand-made 
paper and 25 copies on Japan vellum. It 
may be possible to obtain it from Bren- 
tano’s. According to Mr. Streamep, the 
first use of Shakespeare as title maker was 
Leigh Hunt's “ Table Talk"; then came 
Hawthorne's ‘Twice Told Tales,” and 
Charles Kingsley with ‘ Westward, Ho!” 


each drawn two titles.apiece from Shake- 
also, there are about eighty-five 
authors and several anonymous 


speare; 
amiliar 


of inspiration, about one-third of the entire 
list being taken from that tragedy.” “‘ As 


POULTNEY BIGELOW ON SHIP SUBSIDIES.— 


In the chapter 
he 


is something of a fallacy. 
on ‘The Philosophy of Colonization,’ 


“says: 


The great steamship lines from Germany 
to New York naturally rejoice in the pros- 
pect of heavy subsidies; but no Government 
subsidies can outweigh for a moment the 
solid advantages arising from free inter 
course with ports like New York and Bos- 
ton, the River Plate and Hongkong. The 
German Government can by a heavy sub- 
sidy produce a steamship line between Kiao- 
Chow and Shanghai, but the German tax- 
payer must make up to the owners of that 
line what they lose by embarking in an 
enterprise devoid of legitimate freight re- 


bers will contain special articles on fi turns. ‘‘ Trade follows the flag’’ is one of 
picitne: iknies aeons entation _ ne | those half truths calculated to do much 
printing, biographical sketches of men of | mischief. It suggests the plausible idea 









mark in the arts and crafts, articles upon 
closely related topics, and notes and news 
pertaining in any way to printing, many 
being freely illustrated. Besides other illus- 
trations, the present number contains a fine 
photogravure frontispiece to accompany its 
leading biographical sketch. A most im- 
portant feature of the magazine is to be its 















that we buy our goods on sentimental and 
not on business principles. In real life 
we do no such thing. We do not buy our 
groceries from the shop nearest to us if 
th: re is one further off which gives us bet- 
ter value for our money. We do not cross 
the ocean in the ships of our nationality 
if there are others who do the service as 
well and for less money. German ships 
leave New York loaded with American 
passengers and they return from Australia 


























































The Woman's Book of 
Sports. 


illustrations. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


This is a practical guide by a practical 
writer for the amateur sportswoman. Golf, 
lawn tennis, sailing, swimming, bicycling, 
and basket ball have each their chapters, 
and the devotee of any of these sports will 
find here much that will be instructive. 
The book is an invatwable guide for the 
feminine novice in sports, for each game is 
treated from the elementary standpoint, 
the first rudiments of skill in all being 
explained in a simple and direct manner 
for practical use. 

It is thoroughly illustrated with half- 
tone reproductions (all full page size, with 
large figures) of instantaneous photo- 
graphs showing the correct and incorrect 
methods in the different sports. 
















THE PASSION OF LOVE, 


His Letters. 


By JULIEN GORDON, author of “ Mrs. 
Clyde,” “A Puritan Pagan,” etc. New 
edition. 1#2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


In these brilliant and passionate letters 
there may be read a revelation of love 


tice in St. Louis Republic. 















etc. 
Paper, 25 cents, net. 



















































D. APPLETON & COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS, 













































With Maps of New York and Vicinity and Illustrations. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 













The Wilderness Road. 


A Romance of St. Clair’s Defeat and 
Wayne's victory. By J.A. ALTSHELER, 


Mr. Altsheler pictures the most thrilling 
scenes of the movement for expansion, 
when at the end of the eighteenth century 
the men of Kentucky and the old frontier 
were pushing Westward and Northward to 
gain new territory. He sketches the divi- 
sion of an empire before it was won, the 
advance of untrained soldiers and their 
terrible fate in the wilderness, and the 
subsequent stirring campaign which se- 
cured the new country. A fascinating story 
of love and aspiration runs throughout the 
vivid scenes on the frontier and in the wil- 
derness. The winning of the heroine by 
dauntless courage and self-surrender forms 
a series of vivid and dramatic pictures 
which absorb the reader’s interest through- 
out. 


Insect Life. 


EDITION sN COLORS. 


By JOHN HENRY COMSTOCK, Professor 
of Entomology in Cornell University. New 
edition. With full-page plates reproduc- 
ing butterflies and various insects in 
their natural colors, and with many wood 
engravings by Anna Botsford Comstock, 
Member of the Society of American Wood 


for all students of outdoor life. 


Square 12mo. 


Log 


Recollecti6ns of Forty Years 
of Naval Life. 


Aamirat ROBLEY D. EVANS. 


ramo, Cloth, $2.00. 

The demand for this book has been 
SO great that we have been unable to 
meetit. The FOURTH EDITION is 
now on press and there will le no 
further delay in filling orders, 


By Rear- 

























fac simile reproductions of unique books | and Hongkong crowded with British. [ff | semen : 
on printing. The present issue c ains trade followed the flag, passenger trade . . . 

: = “ cons pews eentates the would be the first to prove it, but it does | greatest value in enabling him to obtain last five or six years. He dramatized 
first portion—sixteen pages—of a fac simile not. Information at first hand ‘“‘Henry Esmond” for E. H. Sothern, and 
on yellowish paper of Joseph Moxon’'s —— : oh ahs Henry Miller will produce his play, 
““Mechanick Exercises,’ London, 1683. ERIEF PERSONALS.—Stories about the per- —Longmans, Green & Co. will —— **D'Aray of the Guards,” this Spring. 













This is the first reprint, the origina! 
being very rare, that the publishers 
think when its present issue is completed 
it will be much more than worth the mag- 


sO 


sonality of Miss Bertha Runkle, the author 
of “The Helmet of Navarre,’’ continue 
to circulate through the press. The latest 
is perhaps the best. It depicts her as fol- 






Mr. Andrew Lang’s book, ‘ Magic 
Early Religion,’’ upon which he is now at 
work. The subject is a favorite one with 
him, and he has written a good deal on it. 
He has already brought out a volume of 











——T. Fisher .Unwin of 11 Paternoster 
Buildings, London, is prepared to undertake 
the copyrighting of books by American au- 
thors in Great Britain, her colonies and 


azine’s subscription price of 10s. per annum, lowing, day by day, in New York, the | essays, called “Myth, Ritual, and Re- dependencies. The feature of this copy- 
or for foreign subscriptions, 13s. 6d., post | studies of ‘a brother at Harvard College ligion.”’ pio genes _ ree a 7 = — 

i t ; : e : ; = se m examtn y his readers an 
free. passing his examinations with him, and at —*Tolstof and His Problems, by | where practicable makes an offer for the 













length, amid the strained interest of pro- | Aylmer Maude, is about to be published by | pnurchase of the English rigt see 

sa sa = l 3 oad iB e o ghts. He has 
THE KeLMscoTT Press TyPe.—Mr. 8. C. | fessors and classmates, taking the final | Mr. Grant Richards. The aes te te ye issued a@’ dist of the books of which the 
Cockerell, in a recent letter to The Athe- | examinations with flying colors, and prac- | V€TY opportune time, as Tolstoi is now the | tynited States rights are for sale. The fol- 











naeum, has thought it necessary once more 
to make the announcement that the type of 





tically graduating with him. The most 
interesting fact “in this connection” is 












most talked about man in Europe. Having 
had the privilege of his friendship for 
many years, Mr. Maude is well acquainted 







lowing are a few of these: ‘‘A New Hay- 
market Play,"’ by John Oliver Hobbes; “A 


= memmscntt Press is met enh eee has it | that Miss Runkle never had a brother. with the ideas of the great Russian novel- aoe one ho gas RA F. Clifford 
ever been, in the market. When the Kelm- --—‘'The Children of the Nations,” by | ist; he does not attempt to praise Tolstol’s Willara French: “te Seen “an A oe 
a ; 2SS8s anc rader’s 
















scott Press was formally closed in April, 
1898, the original decorative woodeut blocks, 
which were the most distinctive feature of 
the Kelmscott Press work, were deposited 
in the British Museum; the electros which 
had been taken from them being destroyed. 
The type, however, remained the property 


Poultney Bigelow, published in this coun- 
try by McClure, Phillips & Co., is to be 
translated into German and published in 
the Autumn in Berlin by Reimer. 

—~—The proprietor of The Optimist has 
purchased a large printing plant in Los 
Angeles, Cal., and will move the Nevernod 


















views, but simply explains them. 

Mr. A. P. Watt, the best known liter- 
ary agent in London, has just published a 
collection of letters of appreciation from 
his clients. The following are a few ex- 
tracts: Mr. W. L. Alden says: “ You stand 
between the author and worry and pain of 
You make his existence not only 















Wife,” by Louis Becke; ‘‘ Tom Breachley,” 
by Louis Becke; ‘‘ Naomi’'s Exodus,” by 
Lily H. Montagu; “ Beauty Adorned,” by 
Mrs. Humphry, and “ Renaissance Types,’’ 
by W. S. Lilly. 

——Edmund G. Gardner is at work on two 
books on Italian history and literature. One 


of the Trustees. Four small volumes con- ; i all sorts 

, a 2 Press to that city, from-which The Op- | 4!) Sorts. , deals with “ Saint Catherine of Sienna an@® 
taining lectures by William Morris have | timist will hereafter be printed. The work | bearable, but pleasant; Mr. Balfour has | yo. qimes," the other, to be entitled 
since been printed from this type, which are every reason to congratulate himself on | « princes and Poets in Ferrara,” 


























to be followed by others of Morris's books. 
Mr. Cockerell was led to make the present 
statement by the comparative frequency 
with which new books are being advertised 
as ‘“‘ printed in Kelmscott type,” a state- 
ment, to say the least, most misleading. 








of removal, we are authoritatively  in- 
formed, may prevent the issue of a June 
number. 

——The London Academy in commenting 
upon ‘The Room for the Literature 
Power,”’ recently established in the Provi- 
dence public library, exclaims: How Amer- 
ican! We fear the scheme makes for emp- 


of 













” 


having taken advantage of your services. 
‘John Oliver Hobbes” remarks: ‘I don’t 
know which to praise the most, your good 
advice or your tact,” and Rudyard Kipling 
adds: ‘‘ You have doubled my income.” 
Surely a literary agent is a personage to 
be taken seriously. 

~-‘A Reading of Life *’’ and other poems, 





































is a study 
in Renaissance politics and poetry, dealing 
especialy with Duke Borso d’Este and his 
two immediate successors, Hercules I. (the 
friend and correspondent of Savonarola) 
and Alfonso I. (the third husband of Lu- 
crezia Borgia,) and the lives and work of 
two great court poets of Ferrara, Boiardo 
and Ariosto. 








































































































































mee ViCTORIA.~— The aa popular life | tiness and illusion. All the literature of | just published by Charles Scribner’s Son, —* Sir Christopher,” by Maud Wilder 
of the late Queen, V. R. L.: Her Life and | power that any man can absorb, to the | is George Meredith's last book. Mr. Mere- Joodwif, which was published a short time 
Empire, is without doubt the one just be- | increase of his own power, will stand com- | dith, whose first book was published just | ago, is now in its third edition. A new 
ing issued in sixteen fortnightly parts at fortably on a short shelf by his fireside. | fifty years ago, shows no decrease in in- | poster for this book, painted by Mr. Edwin 
6d. each, numbers 1, 2, and 3 now being | This playing with masterpieces is rather | tellectuai vigor or in zest for life. Mr. Rob- | H. Blashfield, is now ready. 
oer. The work is being issued under the | wearisome.” ert Louis Stevenson s opinion of him ee —-W. F. Mansfield will publish a book 
direction of the Marquis of Lorne, the first ——It seems that Henry Savage Landor, that he is the greatest figure in English of Mr. Clement Shorter, under the title 
two parts containing an account of the | whose book,»‘‘China and the Allies,” will | /iterature since Shakespeare. Mr. Meredith | «tne Woman Who Went to Hell: Two ‘ 
childhood of the little Printess Victoria. | come from the press of Charles Scribner's | !8 "OW in his seventy-third oe He was | Ballads and Two Lyrics.” Mr. Shorter, by 
This portion of ‘‘The Marquis of Lorne’s | Sons May 20, entered Peking with the re- born ugh sper yng ecugated i Cor the way, is engaged in a bibliographical 
great work” is said to contain the best | lieving forces, and was the first European pete” ies peat a ree eee edition of the Bronté novels, each novel to 
accounts of Victoria's early days ever | to enter the Forbidden City as a guest by ature. as e ) »vels, | contain a history of the book as an intro- 
) o en . y as a guest by | three volumes of poems, a book of short~| guction. He is also arranging for pub- 













written, including extracts from the diary 


side of the Russian General. Holding 


the 













stories and his *‘ Essay on Comedy.” 










lication a volume of “‘ Letters of Charlotte 


of her tutor, Bishop Davys. The Duchess officiz yosition, anc oO 4 S : sien +s ri ” 
of Cleveland sanaenionaa ‘many slices © aladdin ie coy cane tan oes - Appleton & Co. = publishing ® sronté and Her = riends. 

: Z Sree . To Ps . , , Y | book by Louis Evan Shipman entitled ‘* The ——Tho publishers of The L. A. W. Maga- 
and entirely new recollections of her sov- eye-witness at liberty to report the whole Curious Courtship of Kate Poins.” Mr. zine have offered $500 in cash prizes for 
ereign, while Part I. contains reminis- | of what he saw. Mr. Landor’s knowledge | Shipman was born in Brooklyn in 1869. | the best three stories or articles dealing 
cences by the late Queen herself. The | of the German, French, Italian, Chinese, | He studied at Harvard and at Columbia, | with the advantages of cycling, from the 






work will also contain unique descriptions 
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printed in the daily papers. No entrance 
fee or other charge is required. The story 
may be in prose or verse, but the main 
point must emphasize the advantages and 
pleasures. of bicycling. All further infor- 
mation may be gained by addressing The 
kh A. W. Magazine, Cleveland, Ohio. 

——-We hear from London that in. June 
Louis Becke will have completed his longest 
novel, arrangements for the publication of 
which were completed with Fisher Unwin 
of London nearly two years ago. It was 
announced some time ago as ** Tom Breach-: 
ley,”’ but Mr. Becke himself informs us that 
the title is: to be ‘t William Breachley— 
Black Bheep.”’ -Et.is the tale of the career 
of a-wastrel,; and his final redemption. The 
scene of the story is laid in Australia, 
California, and the South Seas. When quite 
a bdy,) Eouis Bécke and his brother Ver- 
non Worked 4s shepherds on a sheep ranch 
at Hollister, near San Juan, Cal., belong- 
ing to Messrs. Hint, Bixly & Co., the pio- 
neers of wool growing in the Golden State. 
Becke, who is Australian born, has spent 
many happy years in California, and has 
kept up his correspondence with his Amer- 
ican friends for more than five and twenty 
years. 

——F. Marion Crawford is now at work on 
a novel, the scene of which is laid in Flor- 
ence. He has gone minutely into the gen- 
ealogies of the great families that ruled 
Fiorence in the past, and has several vol- 
umes of notes relating to the history of 
the city and the people. 


A New Eugene Field.* 

Numerous reprints of “ The Tribune Pri- 
mer,’’ Eugene Field's first book, have been 
issued during the last few months, but in 
reality there is but one which is abso- 
lutely indispensable to Field collectors. The 
little volume containing the present reprint 
is notable in two ways. First, for the per- 
fection of its typography and all its other 
mechanica! details, as well as from the fact 
that it is a genuine first edition, contain- 


ing much new matter heretofore not easily 
obtainable. 

The original issue of “The Tribune 
Primer,"’ published in pamphlet form in 


December, 1882, contained forty-cight pages 
and was issued in paper covers, and is now 
one of the rarest of American books. The 
French copy. recently sold, the first copy 
to be sold at auction, bringing in its origi- 
nal form $250. 

These little sketches first appeared in the 
Fal! of 1881, while Eugene Field was editor 
of The Denver Tribune, in the pages of his 
paper, under the heading, ‘‘ The Tribune 
Primer.’’ These sketches appeared in the 
issues of the paper bearing date Oct. 10, 
17, 24, and 31, Nov. 14,°21, 24, and 28, and 
Dec. 5, 6, and 19. In the issue for Nov. 14 
the column is headed ‘‘ Nursery Notes and 
Queries,"’ which contain seventeen short 
paragraphs, only one or two of which have 
been reprinted. 

The original issue of “The Tribune 
Primer"’ in 1882 contained ninety-three 
short sketches, all previous reprints having 
been made from copies of the rare origi- 
Pals. 

A well-known collector, however, has re- 
eently secured a file of The Denver Tribune 
for thc Autumn of 1881, from which he 
has prepared the present edition of Mr. 
Field's sketches, including those which 
have already appeared, and forty-four ad- 
diticral sketches—all which could be posi- 
tively identified—never before reprinted, 
and thus making the present edition rank 
as a veritable first edition. 

These sketches have been arranged in 
chrenological form, under the date of their 
original issue in The Denver Tribune, and 
the book beautifully printed at the Marion 
Press, Jamaica, Queensborough; the title- 
page bearing no publisher's imprint, but all 
copies for sale having been acquired by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., from whom 
they can be obtained. The volume is its- 
sved in two limited editions, twenty-five 
ecpies on Japan paper, numbered from 1 
to 25, and ninety copies on hand-made pa- 
per, numbered from 26 to 115. The Japan 
edition is to be had for $25 per copy, the 
hand-made paper copies being sold for $10 
met. Roth editions are strongly and pret- 
tiiy teund in half yellow-brown leather, 
both backs and corners, and brown paper 
beards. 

All the mechanical details of this edi- 
tion, like all the Marion Press issues, are 
nearly perfect. The paper is hand-made of 
ea teautiful texture and color, containing 
an elaborate water-mark quite new to us; 
the beduty of the type, the proportions’ of 
margin; the press work, and the volume’s 
most attractive titlepage—whose only orna- 

ment is a single line of rubrication and the 
ptetty press mark—make this edition a ver- 
ftaLle book lover's book, and an important 
part of all Field collections; its limited is- 
sue, however, and rather prohibitive price 
keeping it out of the hands of the many. 

The volume contains forty-four short 
sketches, as has been said, including also 
one or two poems, heretofore unpublished. 
‘Ihe sketches include many which are po- 
litical in their subjects, seeming to bear 
especially hard upon the Democrats. Some 
few, too, aré largely local in their applica- 
tion, but of the remainder the following 





may be chosen to show the character of the’ 


whole, Eugene Field's short sketches have 
the peculiarity of seeming to grow more de- 
lctously funry with each new reading: 

Is this a Sunday? Yes, it is a Sunday. 
How Peaceful and. Quiet it is. But who 1s 
the man? He not look Peaceful. He 
he is Swearing. What 


on Sunday? Oh, no! He ts Sweari = 
cause he has to Break the Fourth Com. 
mandment. It is a sad thing to be a Re- 

























































use he has to Work 
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BALZAC CLUB CLOSING 


LAST OFFER TO TIMES READERS 


THe question is no longer asked by diszriminating readers, ‘*Shul | add BALZAC to mz; library?” Ins‘ead, 

the inquiry comes, “ Wiat edition of BALZAC shall | bay?” For th: great Freacamun, fifty years after 
his dzath, is at lash coming into his owa, and critics bow down before his domitatiny pea; waile thos? wad read 
m:rely for pleasure marvel at the freshness aad rare charm of his stories. 

If you. do not buy BALZAC now you will on: day. 
price for an edition inferior to th: om2 wé are off:ring. 

We can give*you only a few scattering d:tails here; we are offering a limited edition, printed from new type, 
richly illustrated, handsomzly bound —2modying th: high2st degree of exce'leace in the manufacture and fol- 
lowing the most approved English text. 

Send us the INQUIRY COJPON for further particulars. 


Aid the chanc:s are that you will pty more than our 


But send it TO-DAY, for the Clubis now closing, 





on World’s Greatest Novelist. 


BALZAC, by common consent, is now considered 
first among writers of fiction. Not only do his nov- 
els, taken sing‘y, furnish the finest examples of the 
Story teller’s art, but, as a whole, they present an en- 
tire human society. All the elemental principles of 

{romance are found in the series of books entitled 
‘The Comedie Humaine.” 


The Famous Saintsbury Text. 


This is the only full and exact American printing 
of the famous Saintsbury Edition. Others so claim- 
ing are fraudulent or garbled. We have purchased the 

| exclusive American rights of publications for the edi- 
; tion and reset it in newtype. The text is translated 
| by well-known English scholars; and we have added 
| three stories originally lacking in the series. 

Introductions a include the complete prefaces 0! 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY, who ts 
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} 

{ 

| credited with ‘‘ knowing more about the literature of the 

; World than any other livingman."’ These introductions, so 
necessary to a full appreciation of the author, are critical 
and explanatory, and deal with each story separately. No 
other edition contains them fully. e 

. 
Here also will this edition excel. It 

IMustrations Here atso will this edition excel. Tt $ 
(1) Reproductions of the best etchings In ihe famous Eng- 
lish editions; (2) redrawings of well-knowr subjects in the a 
first French edition; ) many original sketches made by 
distinguished Americah artists expressly for this edition 
There are more than 130, all told, done in photogravure and 

| printed by hand on genuine Japan paper. 





“THE EDITION ROYALE 


consists of 32 volumes, averaging 380 pages, and 
totaling over 12,000 pages. 





“ De Luxe’’ Books at “Popular” Prices. 


Although this is a high-grade set of books in 
every sense, still our special Club now offers a 
small edition at prices within the reach of every 
purse. 

The Club also permits small monthly payments, 
if desired, which means only a few cents a day. 

But these are the last days of the Club. The 
promptest action is necessary to become a member. 














THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 


78 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


‘| Please send me (without cost) your Balzac 
“ Rooklet,’’ and particulars about your Spe- 
cial Club Offer. 

| NAR « 0000s cocccc cs tcccccccccceceercccsceccoccceseseeeses 

BUTC!}?.. nc cerrecccccccccccccce ceeccccesscccseceves eves 
GUEP os crcccestscacecciegiockcstsccsseusvssscedenes 
N.Y.T. 5-19 


The Coupon Entails No Expense. 


The inquiry coupon, mailed to-day. will_bring, 
free of charge, a handsome booklet about Balzac, 
and particulars about the Club. Let us tell you 
more about this splendid offer at our leisure. 





The University Society, 78 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in Balzac. 





INQUIRY COUPON 
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Corner, and a Woman ts being Killed in the 
next block. If the Policeman Woke up he 
Might Find it out and Arrest somebody. 
Some people Believe this is what Police- 
men are for, but Policemen do not Think 
so. 





Is it a pipe? Yes, it is Papa's pipe, and it 
has not been Cleaned out for Four months. 
It is full of ashes and Spit. It would not 
Hurt the Pipe if you were to Take several 
good long Sucks at it. 


This is not a Big Spider. It is a Lobster. 
He is Green now, but when he Gets into 
Hot Water he will Look Red and Feel Blue. 
The Lobster carries his Teeth on his arms. 
Pat him on the Teeth. Maybe the Teeth 
will Kind of Take to You. 





Mabel is Sitting at the Piano and She 
is one a Song. The Song says he is 
Waiting for Her in the Gloaming. Mabel 
appears to be Giving herself Dead away. 

e is not Waiting for her in the Gloaming 
at all. He has just Drawn a bob-tail Flush, 
and he is Wondering whether_he had Bet- 
ter Pull out or Stand in on a Bluff. Mabel 
would touch a Responsive Chord in his 
Bosom if she would sing “‘ Take Back the 
Hand Which Thou Gavest.”" ‘ 


, 





The Young Man is Reading a Letter and 
seems an Agitated, Maybe it is a Let- 
ter from s Sweet Heart and she has 
Given him the Grand Bounce. How his 
Breast Heaves and how his Heart must 
Throb under his Celluloid Shirt Front! The 
Letter is from his Tailor. Let us not Invade 
the Secrecy of the Poor Young Man's Grief. 





8 a man with a bottle of whisky 
were to down the. bottle and.carry the 
wh . ,What would the result be? 


if one lien .of coal oil will blow. up a 

stove, how much Kansas City gin ts 

wired to make a man feel like a barn 
afire 


_—— 


If a poor but honest voter chases a re- 
former four blocks in ten hours, how many 
blocks will he have to go to catch him? 
mS | cageoge altogether on the location of 
e 


—— 


ame 


Se 


ety 


Ne it is 
, mea ee 


and Under ureye. and Taken in all the 
Great Masters. He has scoured the Alps 
clean. He can tell more Queer Stories than 
a Politician, and he can get Bilin’ slower 
on more Liquor than any Government offi- 
cial. The best Way to get along with Trav- 
eling Men is to get along Without them. 


Sounds Heard at High Altitudes.” 


Mr. Bacon is a man of considerable 
scientific attainments. The most note- 
worthy physical facts recorded by him re- 
late to sounds. He remarks that the bark 
of a cannon was the most pronounced 
sound he heard, and that the shriek of a 
railway whistle seemed to be carried, in- 
definitely into space, as well as the roar 
of trains When they rumbled over a tim- 
bered bridge. As he descended from high 
levels, voices of many kinds were heard, 

the shriller pipes always leading, the crows 
of cocks unseen and the bark of a dog. 
Next came the cries of human beings; the 
shouts of children always first. But in the 
higher altitudes the most ftmpressive phe- 
nomenon was silence. A striking fact Mr. 
Bacon records that when sailing through the 
skies in an unrestrained balloon, though 
the wind be blowing stiffly, there is no 
consciousness of motion.’\ His craft traveled 
with the current, and for the most part no 
breath even fanned his cheek. 

Mr. Bacon devotes a chapter to describe 
how sounds are carried in the ethereal 
realm, remarking that he had supposed 
that the loudest sound on earth was that 
of thunder, and was confirmed in this 
opinion by a statement of Sir W. H. Rus- 
sell at the siege of Sebastopol. He states 
that “when the cannonade by the com- 

} bined armies was at its height, a storm had 
just passed over, in ‘which the peals of 
thunder far exceeded the report of cannon."' 

When a great battle is raging in the sky 

its thunder “‘ mocks to scorn our heaviest 

cannonade.” 

Did space permit it would. be extremely 
interesting to give in detail some of the 
observations made by Mr. Bacon concern- 
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ing the intensity of echoes under certain 
conditions. A brief illustration must suf- 
fice. The sound from the shot of a pistol 
fired from a distance of 3,000 feet from the 
earth reverberated back in about 40 sec- 
onds like thunder. He explained this by 
the sound catching a heavy cloud and be- 
ing returned. This phenomenon was sub- 
sequently repeated. Absolute silence en- 
sued until full time had elapsed for the 
reply, when the same peal of thunder rose 
up as already experienced. One short ex- 
tract will convey to the reader some idea 
of the peril of these ascents, as well as 
the wonderful sights they reveal. In mak- 
ing an ascent from Crystal Palace on Whit- 
Monday, 1899, he says: 

We ascended somewhat rapidly and soon 
lost sight of the earth. The shouts of the 
crowd soon died away, and for a while we 
remained lost in the dense, wetting cloud 
which lay low and heavy over the 
British Isles. This cloud was no less 
than 1,500 feet in depth, and so dense 
that while passing through it I was 
scarcely able to see my companions in 
the car. Soon, however, and suddenly, 
the darkness grew less, and then with a 
quick transition like that of distant dis- 
solving views we found ourselves in another 
world; no sight or sound of any kind for a 
while could recall our proximity to earth. 
Below us lay a sea of mist tossed into 
lightest billows, white as driven snow, and 
stretching into illimitable distance. Above 
us was the sun, till this moment invisible, 
and now such a sun as is never seen on 
English soil at all—intensely brilliant and 
hot. The great orb shone more fiercely 
than on an August day, and out of a heaven 
of deepest blue. Te witness such a sun 
and sky one must climb half a day up 
some favored slope in Switzerland. We, 
however, had reached the same bright, 
pure, invigorating region in less than twen- 
ty thinutes, and ft was almost impossible 
to realize that only a mile or so below us 
there was the dark, cheerless earth, the 
pitiless rain, and the bedraggled holiday 
crowd. 


As already remarked, Mr. Bacon’s book — 
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SCHOLAR AND DOLLAR. 

The contention of Prof. Hugo Miinster- 
berg in his Atlantic Monthly article on 
“Productive Scholarship in America,” 
that an increase in the salary of profes- 
sorships is the initial step to be taken 
for the promotion of research, will ap- 
pear, at the 
materialism. 


first glance, a counsel of 


Has the dollar, 
great charm, even at Harvard? Where 
is that ancient glory of the poor scholar, 
that heroic ideal of plain living and high 
In the Scotch 
and in the 
of sterner times, scantiest 
often fed the fruitful 


Have we fallen upon luxu- 


and 
New 
the 

most 


thinking? 
universities, England 
colleges 
fare has 
scholarship. 
rious days, in which the academic broth- 
erhood takes for its model the million- 
aires’ club? 

If ‘‘ the jingling of the guinea ”’ had in- 
deed become necessary to attract young 
men to the life of the student, 
look for 


doubtedly be 


culture would 


Prof. 


American 


gloomy. 


berg’s argument, however, does not laok | 


to the 
the consideration that especially appeals 
threshold of a 
His plea is really for a more ad- 


temptation of financial gain: as 


to our graduates on the 
career. 
equate social recognition of the qualities 
of the whom this de- 


men on country 


pends for her literary and scientific rep- | 


utation. The desire for such recognition 


is not an infirmity. It is not to be com- 


pared with the eagerness of the prosper- ! 


ous English brewer to obtain a seat in 
It is rather the nat- 


ural jealousy of a worthy worker for the 


the House of Lords. 


Unless he is of 
mold, he 
encouragement that comes from the 
that the 
understood by the community. 


honor of his work. ex- 
the 


as- 


ceptionally sturdy needs 
value of his labors is 


He can- 


surance 


not do his best work in the cold. 


It happens that in America, so Prof. 
Miinsterberg tells us, the possession of a 
the most generally ac- 
cepted evidence of good social standing. 
In the Old World there are other tests. 
In Germany, for instance, the very pro- 


good income is 


fession of the university teacher ranks 
socially with that of the military officer 
or the diplomat. It carries weight in it- 
self, independently of its salary. 
be admitted that Prof. 
theory with the 
visitors, 


It must 
Miinsterberg’s 
testimony of 
who 
slander the frequent accusation that the 


agrees 


many foreign deny as a 


American worships the dollar, but sub- 
stitute for it the charge that he worships 
the ability and success which the posses- 
sion of the dollar implies. There is an 
underlying premise that there cannot be 
money in any pocket unless some sort of 
merit had to do with putting it there. 
The dollar test accordingly comes to be 
Max O'Rell, 
records the surprise with 
which he discovered that even eloquence 


regarded as the standard. 


for example, 
was measured by this gauge. His eulogy 
of a certain orator evoked the comment, 
“Yes; he can get so many thousand dol- 
lars a night.” 


We may hope that, as public opinion is 
more and more educated to the value of 
many things that are not ostentatiously 
the life of the scholar and 
student will be appreciated at more near- 


“ practical,” 
ly its real worth. Meanwhile, any move- 
ment for the better remuneration of uni- 
versity professors—even 


though it in- 


volve a less lavish expenditure upon 


buildings—deserves hearty benediction. 
“ Good works are not essential to salva- 
tion,”’ wrote the schoolboy in his exami- 
nation, “ but they do a man no harm.” 
Valuable the advance- 
ment of learning have often been made 
by engaged in a daily 


struggle with poverty; but at any rate it 


contributions to 


men who were 
does a man no harm, however unselfish 
his ideals, to be relieved from the press- 
ure of narrow means and to have within 
his reach opportunities of acquaintance 


German 
| 


| stance of war.” 


the out- | 
un- | 
Miinster-, 





with the wider interests of the outside 
world, é 4 ni 


THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

In his book on the historical novel Mr. 
Brander Matthews quoted with approval 
Bagehot’s assertion that’ the popularity 
of Scott's novels is due to the fact that 
they represent the Middle Ages as we 
would like them to be. The Evening 
Post resents this comment and declares 


| that it belongs to the class of ufterances 


which bring critics into disrepute among 
people of sense. It is perfectly true, as 
The Post says, that to picture an army 


| of readers as poring over the pages of 


Scott’s romance because it favors pre- 
ideas of the Middle Ages is 
Very few persons, indeed, read 


conceived 
foolish. 


| historical novels for the sake of the light 


in which they exhibit history. To sup- 


| pose that they do so is to suppose that 
they have first read the history of the 


times of which they treat, and this, as 
we cannot help knowing, is far from be- 


| ing the case, 
| 
then, so | 


But there is nevertheless a substratum 


| of truth in the estimate quoted by the 


We do like to imag- 
the ages 


Columbia professor. 
that 
which have passed were conducted in a 
with 
the pealing of trumpets, the thunder of 


ine the deeds of men in 


sort of theatrical limelight glare, 
drums, and all the “ pomp and circum- 


We do like to fancy that 


| the great men of the old times acted and 


talked 
not far 


in a sort of sublimated manner, 
removed from the blank verse 


| style of the Shakespearean drama. We 


are all fond of hero worship. Emerson 
that declared that the 
search after great men was one of the 
chief ‘occupations of the mind, young or 
We like to see the great man close 
at hand, but we desire ardently to see 


knew when he 


old, 


| him always in the act of being great. 


We do not care to see him washing his 
hands or combing his hair, as the gentle- 
men of Mr. Howells’s school would like 
to present him to us. The hero in the act 
of brushing his dress suit before going 
out to conquer his opponent in debate in 
the is not to our 
taste, neither is the warrior mending the 
buckle on a strap of his armor. What 
we yearn for is the prancing of his steed, 
the swish of his Damascus blade, and the 
shouting of the multitudes when he 


overthrows his enemy. And this is the 


House of Commons 


| sort of thing that we find in the pages of 


Scott gnd in those of his modern imita- 
tors. The historical novel of to-day, the 
highly colored picture of the actions of 
men of deeds, and the delineation of the 
outward and strenuous life of brave men 
and fair are the features of 
romantic literature 
which appeal for popular approval and 
gain it with a certainty not always the 
lot of the more introspective works. We 
like to dream that if circumstances were 
too, could be like these 
The books show us the world as 
to have it. Mr. 
was not so far astray. 


women, 
contemporaneous 


favorable we, 
people. 
we would like Bagehot 


POLYGLOT ENGLISH. 
The articles that have appeared in 
these columns from time to time relating 
io the 


construct 


curious efforts of foreigners to 
the English language in 
cordance with its complex and inconsist- 
ent requirements have brought 
an 


ac- 


to us 
interested reader a document 
which we think shoul7 not be restricted 
in its circulation even to the widely scat- 
tered group for whom it is intended. 

It is a pamphlet issued by a “Grand” 
hotel in Karlsbad, setting forth the at- 
tractions of that place and of the par- 
ticular hostelry managed by its authors. 
These gentlemen, as is the habit of their 
kind, apparently deeply satisfied 
with their property and its varied feat- 
ures, and they address their possible pa- 
trons in that spirit of hospitable conde- 
scension that is supposed to cloak suc- 


from 


are 


cessfully any selfish designs they may 
harbor. They are, of course, inn-keepers 
in search of customers, but. they, are, be- 
fore all else, patriotic and publi¢-spir- 
ited citizens of Karlsbad. Accordingly 
they .introduce the description of their 
hotel with the following glowing tribuite 
to the town and its famous springs: 


Karlsbad has reached the highest pitch 
of blossom, of unexpected greatness, in 
a word it has become a bath of world- 
renown whose healing springs recover 
the precious health of thousands of suf- 
fering mankind. The damping boiling 
bubble, the king of sources, is a wonder 
of creation. 

Full of vigour from the rock 
Merrily springs the gale, 
Restless spuming the well 


Rises its lifespending knock. 
Bubble mighty. water-ray 
Breaking new lifes fresh way 
Joy for all and true glee 
, Who thy meek spot do free. 
Med. Dr. Forster. 
Above word¢ of-a man of highest merit 
may find their place in this pamphlet 
tag: indeed the infinite blessings of this 
well of heal can never be praised enough. 
By inscriptions on ways and rocks cus- 
tomers have left many tokens of thank- 
fulness on Ways and rocks, but»more nu- 
merous anyhow are the runes of- thank 
stamped into the hearts of thousands 
and thousands who escaned death \by. en- 
jJoying the sources of KarIsbad. 4 
Indeed by the use of those. healing 
sources lost hea}th of myriads has been 
marvelously .restored and thus Kalsbads 
renown spred all over the world until 
the farthest countries which the fre- 
quentation yearly increasing is the most 
irrefutable proof of. 


Comment on this charming and inno- 
would be 
would be 
the 
the authors of the pamphlet get down to 
the of their 
Here is a single example: 


worse than 
impertinent. 


cent production 


superfluous; it 


There is more of same sort, when 


description establishment. 


The Cour d'honneur showing the height 
of two floors is vaulted by a roof deco- 
rated with glass-painting and supported 
by Caryatides. The panes disemboguing 
in the corridor of the 1.st floor are like- 
wise provided with glass-painting which 
appears in special effect when lighted 
flowers and arabesques being pointed 
out them. Carpets with Ovid's tales 
cover as decoration the walls whereover 
draperies of atlas are fantastically slung 
in old gold colour, in whose midst is the 
monogram of the firm. The centre of 
this hall of splendour is decorated by a 
palm Sm high of whose fan like leaforna- 
ment large coca-nuts are looking out 
which spread electric light. Magic dazz- 
lings produce such light-effects. 


We can well belleve, as they announce, 
that to the proprietors “it was a task of 
life this establishment which 
is so much alike not so easily to find a 


to create 


rival.” 

What is the secret of the peculiar mer- 
riment this ambitious futility affords 
us? 
its incongruity, which 


as does the immortal and infallible stage 


ingenious works 
trick of sitting down where there is no 
chair. Back of this, and more effective, 
we imagine, there is the titillation of our 
vanity, the satisfying and wholly mis- 
taken consciousness that we could not 
thus mangle a living language. 
with weak self-gratulation the 
of this remarkable composition 
from the German mind through the de- 
ceptive “informations” of the German- 
French and French-English lexicons, and 


We even 
trace 
course 


hug affectionately the delusion that the 
ability to follow this trail would protect us 
fromlike mishaps. But it canfiot too often 
be repeated that the ordinary human being 
is never safe among the sands and shoals 
of a tongue other than his own, and nev- 
er in such peril as when he ventures on 
a composition of the more familiar sort. 
It is easier for those who can do it at all 
to translate in the literary tongue than 
in that of the market. If, as the Italian 
proverb hath it, a translator is a traitor, 
there is no one to whom his treason is 
likely to be more dangerous than to him- 
self, particularly if he seeks to bring 
his work home to the business and the 
bosoms of the traders. 


LIBRARY CLASSES. 
That the conduct of a great library has 
become a matter of scientific 
and experience is apparent upon a cur- 


training 


sory examination of the reports of any 
central institution. The dominant note 
of the older reports was the acquisition 
of books of a scholarly nature. It was 
the proceedings of academies, the works 
the development of a 
special collection on Egyptology or the 


of a specialist, 


classics of Rome and Greece that com- 
posed the ground for congratulation and 
pointed the way to new extensions. The 


number of readers was a secondary mat- 


ter, a gauge of the availability of the 
library, but not to be compared in im- 
portance to the number or quality of the 
books. The librarian is now more con- 
cerned with the problems of circulation, 
and of distribution. He 
seeks to build up a current interest in 
certain features of his collections, nota- 
bly in his:prints, photographs, maps, and 
broadsides, features not infrequently en- 
tirely neglected by his predecessors.’ By 


of branches, 


“exhibitions, the public Is invited to in- 


spect the treasures that lie in the closed 
eases and portfolios; and in establishing 
reference departments and a limited 
number of “open shelves" the workers 
are in a measure differentiated from the 
curious, and their custom solicited by 
meeting their immediate wants without 
the necessity of long waiting or of using 
the machinery of delivering the books. 
That the new system does meet a 


Se ee eee et cca ee er a aa oe eae eae ee 


There is, of course, the surprise of | 





want is certain, for the libraries are 
pushing further in this direction and de- 
veloping a machinery at onge compli- 
cated and efficient. New York, when 
the new Carnegie branches have been 
established, will have the largest system 
of branches and stations to be found in 
any city, and under the high organizing 
abilities of Dr. Billings-and his force will 
prove correspondingly useful. No one, 
old or young, will have any, excuse for 
not reading, for the facilities will ‘be 
found at his side; and every modern ap- 
pliance for tempting him to ‘use’ them. 
All this is legitimate and capable of in- 
definite extension, the only limit being 
that of money, and no city has yet delib- 
erately starved its library system. It 
soon takes pride in its collections and 
activities, and looks upon the library as 
a good investment—which it really is. 

It would be strange, however, if some 
defect was not discovered in this great 
expansion of work. There is 
hardly a city of size in the United States 
that can point to a school system ade- 
quate in 


library 


accommodation to its school 


population. Not only is there just com- 
plaint against the crying want of school 
buildings, but there is a belief that the 
standard of is not what it 
should be. To supplement the schools, 
from the lowest to the highest, and to 
afford the means of giving the rudiments 
of an education to any who may wish it, 
is a worthy object of effort. The mis- 
fortune is, however, that this effort often 
merely competes with what already ex- 
ists, without increasing the facilities of- 
fered, and thus defeats its own ends and 
results in a waste of money. 


teaching 


An instanc& is to be found in a new 
venture of a large library in establishing 
a lectureship on geography. 
phy, 
chemistry, or any of the sciences? 


If geogra- 


why not in mathematics, biology, 
The 
possession of a collection of maps is the 
excuse, but that is not sufficient to war- 
rant it can be 
shown that a better use can be made of 
the material than is being made in the 


schools and colleges. 


the new move, unless 


The phrase applied 
by a Trustee to a public library, “ the 
poor man’s university,” is misleading, 
for the element of which 
backs the school education, is wanting. 
The art features of the library should 
be open to teachers and classes, for they 
are tools beyond the ability even of most 
schools to possess, but it is hardly wise 


compulsion, 


to have teachers in art employed by the 
library, nor is it possible to give as thor- 
ough training in geography, in statistics, 
or in natural philosophy by popular lect- 
ures or in competition with the schools. 
A large library should have a corps of 
experts, each master of his specialty, 
whose duty it is to see that the colléce 
tions in his charge are up to date, are 
open to the public, and are fairly com- 
plete. That is sufficient for one man’s 
duty, and to expect him to give public 
lectures, or to become subordinated to a 
scheme of lectures, is imposing a bur- 
den that would impair his general use- 
The men in the British Museum 
are of recognized authority in their spe- 
cial branches; and New York can imi- 


fulness. 


tate Boston to advantage in securing the 
best and most highly trained assistants 
to be in charge of the great divisions of 
its library. It is not wise or necessary to 
attempt to give what a high school or @ 
university offers. 


The “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” for $1,475. 


The late T. A. Nash’s unique copy of the 
excessively rare first edition of Bunyan's 
“ Pilgrim's Progress,"’ 1678, as already an- 
nounced by cable, was sold for the record 
price of $1,475, at Sotheby's, in London, 
last week. Though this is a large sum, it 
was expected by experts that fully $2,000 
would be paid for the book, as it contained 
the only example in existence of the first 
impression of the engraved portrait, by R. 
White, in which the view of the city in 
the background is labeled ‘ Vanity,” the 
portrait accompanying the third edition be- 
ing inscribed ‘ Destruction.” It was 
thought that this treasure would come to 
this country, as American collectors usually 
capture most of the rarest books, that come 
upon the foreign market, but it has ap- 
parently remained in England. 


Oniy five copies are known of the first 
edition of this famous book. Three of the 
five are imperfect, among them being the 
copy in the Lenox Library, the only copy 
in the United States. The latter has, how- 
ever, the title page and two following 
leaves in fac simile. The two perfect ex- 
amples are the Nash and Holford copies. 
For many years the Holford copy was sup- 
posed to be unique. It was first discovered 
in a nobleman’s library, and, judging from 
its appearance, had never been read. 
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JAPANESE I PLAYS. 


Notes of Personal Rapesienene— The 
Stage and Social Life.* 


Reviewed for THE New York Times SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
John La Farge. 

This is a colection of essays, or, rather, 


notes of experiences in Japan, 


of a study 


personal 
strung on the general motive 


the Japanese stage, and of certain sides of 
social Nfe, which seem connected with our 
idea of the stage; for instance, the in- 
stitution of the Geisha. 

Whether it might be better to read such 
a book after. going to 
difficult There 


explanation through 


as, 


before or 


to decide. is a manner of 
that 


clever pages which might be 


runs 
either 
But 


of use 


way according to one’s temperament. 


|, witnessed 


of |} 


| ing their profession, 
Japanese servant 


Japan, is: | 
| and .in 


these very | 





Mr. Ex the 
the 
Bayly 
racy as 


Iwa.ds has certainly done public 
of 


presented, 


favor much excellent 
help to accu- 


churm of 


which is a 
well as a renewal of the 
He has careful to 
that he is aware that there is a 
‘behind the there 
that might not 
study of 
its popu- 
a firm 


Japan. been warn his 
reader 
and that scene ”’ 
is a something we 

like And he the 
some of the pretty sides of Japan, 
life, 


simple 


charm, 
prese 
has prefaced 
by quite 
fact that 
good of nature, 


lar songs and its easy 
analysis of the very 
this Land, 


aboue 


eur- 
according to Will 
century, or of 
ideas of their 
which they 


even when 


people of 
measure,”’ 
Adams of the 
st. Xavier, 


teous 
seventeenth 
Francis have 
own quite distinct from ours, 
hold to in their inmost 
they some of 
carefully whatever 


retiure, 
or when they 


of our habits or 


accept ours, 
study 
acquirements can be of use to them. 
There 


that such a very distinct race, 


might seem no reason for doubting 
with a very 
old civilization, should a belief in 
itself, 
and a wish to guard its interests, 
might but 
enough that is often forgotten by 


of a 


keep 
for self-protection 
as 


and have a desire 
even 
ourselves, strangely 


we do 


us; our 


very ignorance being part certain 
making through ob- 
which, if might de- 
so we do not appreciate enough how 
inevitably the J when they began to 
understand, that 
our Western ideas might bring. Even our 
brings the of 
breaking up a society founded on the com- 
‘days long in the 
land "' as a reward for its observation. The 
filial relations, great ideas of duty, and of 
of duties, have already 
and the spread of 
commercialism will increase still more the 
breaking up of a civilization founded upon 
the idea of duty. 

Our author has some pretty things to say 
with regard to that life of Japan whose 
ideals have furnished the stories which we 
have been touched by, without our realizing 
how completely they expressed the moral 
thought or teaching which runs through 
so much of their art. Their theatre is a 
preaching of ideas, either in its special 
didactic form of the ancient drama, or in 
the stories of the conflicts of passion and 
duty. Our own might shock them as un- 
moral; our Shakespeare might seem coarse 
and his heroines not too distinguished for 
refinement, and all through whatever we 
write, or paint, or hold up as beautiful in 
art, we are far from them on that line of 
the sacredness of duty. In fact, our au- 
thor calls this ancient training of theirs 
“dutiolatry.".. I have no doubt that as in 
all religious life, or life based upon some- 
thing higher than the moment, some su- 
perstition exaggerates belief. These ideals 
are part of the web of the writing of Mr. 
Edwards, and his description of the stage 
and account of actual sight of this or that, 
never strays so far as not to bring in at 
some moment this note of old Japan. 

Thus, our author shows us that drama of 
the No, sometimes called the No dance; 
sometimes the Japanese opera, and we real- 
ize what is its essential life, the cultivation 
of ideals of the past and of ancient mem- 
ories. We realize more clearly why the 
audience listens in such a devout manner; 
why we saw the ancient gentlemen who 
once wore the two swords and the overcoat 
of office follow the play with as much re- 
spect as we try to give to a sermon; why 
their daughters who never knew what a 
theatre was, sat behind them in quiet duty 
and turned over the leaves of the book of 
the play, as we used to do formerly, here 
with the French tragedies; for all was an- 
cient and, minutely traditional, far fron 
every-day life. Those of us who have seen 
the No, wil:read with pleasure this. recall: 
of the curious‘ dance, and those: who have ; 

not, will ‘read With pleasure ‘the’ careful, 
analysis which shows us @ rep on, 
in this pantomjme of the Nat al te 7 
theon, its sacred legends, its deified héroes, 

and reference to the spirit world and to 
mystic religion. $0 Buddhist priests are 
said to have written the finest No poetry; 
and later in the aristocratic institution of 
these plays, all olay than the seventeenth 


power of our way 


stacles, understood, 
ter us: 

apanese, 
saw the demoralization 


religion formidable danger 


mandment that promises 


interdependence 


been violently shaken, 


information, | 
| dance, 


| Hanami-Koji, 


| Kyoto; a 


| bloom of culture; 


ane t 
the | combination of all the arts carried out on 





| the geisha who sings to him the litile 


‘a double 
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century, 
and the 
history, 
Japan, 


its actors were treated as Knights, 
two greatest names In Japanese 
the Bonaparte and Augustus of 
once played in these little operettas 


which upheld and taught the spirit of mili- 


tary duty. These are pieces of antiquity 
that have come down untouched, the only 
specimens that a Westerner can see to ex- 
plain the past, unless he happens to have 
years ago the survival of the 
Middle Ages in the Oberammergau play. 
Things have a tendency to be “ just so” 
in Japan, and the 
woman playing and of. actors not inherit- 
shocks the conserva- 
I could not persuade my 
last ‘year to go to see 
Mme, Sada Yako and Mr: Kawakami, who 
introduced to us Westerners in New York 
Paris, Japanese plays, acted in a 
manner more easily appreciated by us but 
really very far removed from tradition 
Not that the girls cannot play on the stage, 
but then they should be all girls and drop 
the men; as in the pretty account that Mr. 
Edwards gives of a play, part song and 
and of special sceneries that each 
story, in which at Kyoto in the 
eighteen geisha imaged a 
story in honor of the great Hideyoshi, full 
of complicated appeals to the still living 
memories of the great past of ancient 
gracious protest against later 
history which has made the rival city 
Tokyo the present capital. Mr. 
description is a charming picture of this 
every bit of which is a 


tive play lover. 


told a 


the scale of extreme simplicity; that 
whatever the charm of the little poem of 
dance and song, and beautiful women, and 
theatrical scenery, the beholder may still 
feel the appeal of the national spirit and 
the worship of one’s ancestors. 

Away from the theatre our author follows 
com- 
mon poems which the literate despises, but 
istens to; and which he translates cleverly; 
and which White Jewel, the geisha, 
by this little song of warning, that requires 
translation to cover the double 
meaning of the single quartrain: 

"Ware of the pussie! 
Pussie seen smoothing 
Coat of striped velvet, 

Trimming her claws. 


80 


closes 


"Ware of the geisha! 
Geisha seen folding 
Soft striped yukata, 

Binding her shoes. 

(We should remember that the geisha are 
always called “ cats."’) 

These dangers are told in another story, a 
true one, our author says, and which he 
calls ** Playing with Fire ''; a story so in- 
effably better than the dreadful descrip- 
ticns which we have been having of what 
happens when the fancy of the foreigner 
has entangled him with a Japanese girl 
Then we hear more about dances of various 
kinds, and wrestlers, and of ‘the Japanese 
swordsmen, and the women who still culti- 
vate the special fencing accomplishments 
reserved for the daughters of knighthood. 
Our author merely hints at the peculiar 
wrestling, which I believe is only known 
to the Japanese, and which is meant to 
make a weaker man the equal of a less 
trained, strong one. 

Mr. Edwards tells of the story tellers who 
lecture publicly and give dramatic readings 
of tales of old Japan, from which he glides, 
and we, too, must glide, gently over the 
description of that sad part of society who 
are devoted simply and absolutely to pleas- 
ure. 

Their pictures of the last century and a 
half we know through the innumerable 
prints, such as are now shown to us in the 
Lenox Library rooms, to which all the 
peetry of the artistic feeling of Utamaro, 
Kiyonaga, and their consorts have been de- 
voted, and which makes the art of later 
Japan inseparable for us from the story of 
frail ladies, beautiful and gorgeous and 
many colored, with backgrounds of cherry 
blossoms and maple leaves and running 
streams and tea drinking. It may be well 
that so much romance and elegance re- 
mains to cover up the atrocious cruelty of 
civilization, and that so many stories of 
romance cover the past, at least; and even 
that past Is very recent. For it was but 
yesterday that I read a story which ended 
within living memories, but within the days 
when honorable revenge was still the duty 
of the well born. 


It was a story of some girl of the great 
city, entertained by an unknown youth, 
who frequented bad company with the hope 
of -meeting the man, the professional 
swordsman, who had killed his father. 
The murderer was discovered by the 
help of the girl, and then the youth 
went forth to a duel, in which he expected 
to’ die; in foolish tenderness asking some 
sympathy after death from his pretty love. 
But she laughed and said: “If I had to 
weep over the tombs of all the men who 
cared for me, I'd have too much do."’ 
Off he went with a hardened heart to the 
last fight, when, struggling with his antag- 
onist, who was unwilling to add another 
murder, a new combatant appeared and by 
a dexterous side blow brought down the 
stronger swordsman. It was the girl in 
man’s armor. She had been cruel to her 
lover in order that he should ‘not be soft? 
ered. They were married: by ae 
)permissian,of the. Prince, , the, head ‘cane 
Sap,and. her, tomp is, within | ae 

garden, where. the ttle! 
hity years ag.‘ ‘And’éven here! ane ‘singe 

Japanese idea of honor and duty bad. pre- 
vented the stronger man striking down his 
weak antagonist, and he had gone out with 
the intention of death, because it would be 
ill for the tradition of honor if the sons of 
the wronged were made unable to avenge 


those wrongs. As with the stories of these 
women sold to their terrible _ lives, as 


| one, 
s | 
modern innovation of a 


| relations 


Kdwards’s | 


| John 
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NEWS FROM LONDON. 


Latest Items About “the Doings of 
Authors and Publishers. 


Special Cable to THE NEw YorK TIMES 
URDAY REVIEW. 

LONDON, May 17.—Of the American pub- 
lishers who have recently been making 
their annual Spring visits to London, only 
George Haven Putnam, who is now 
visiting Oxford with his sister, 
Putnam, who is still engaged on her trans- 
lation of Blok’s “‘ History of the People 
of the Netherlands,’ wilh attend the forth- 
coming Pubiishers’ Conference at Leipsic. 
Charles Scribner, who came over about the 


end of March after the arrangements had 
all been completed fer the net prices plan 
of the American Publishers’ Association to 
go into effect, has already sailed for home. 
Mr. William Appieton will depart soon, his 
business here ‘with English authors being 
nearly compteted. 


190T. 


SatT- 


*,° 
Parker's smart speech about the 
between English and American 
the annual dinner of the 
Publishers’ Association, an organ- 
ization which has already met with success 
over here in establishing net prices, has 
been the topic of talk throughout the week. 
But these relations, although they continue 
friendly, do not grow more intimate, and 
the hope of the British that the Americans 
would soon subscribe to the terms of the 
Berne Convention must still be deferred. 
*.¢ 
* 


Gilbert 


publishers at 
British 


William Archer's volume on “ English 


Poets of the Younger Generation,” 
is to be published in the Autumn by John 
Lane, will include, besides essays on the 
work of Rudyard Kipling, William Watson, 
Davidson, and Stephen Phillips, ap- 
preciations of the Canadian poets, Bliss 
Carman and Charles G, D. Roberts. 
*,* 

John M. “Robertsan, the hearty Scotch 
Socialist and reformer, whose “ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of English Politics’’ has 
lately received much notice, intends to fol- 
low 4t with short biograpnies of English 
politicians, beginning with Bolingbroke, on 
whom, by the way, a somewhat elaborate 
work by Walter Sichel must already have 
reached America. Mr. Robertson will write 
of Bolingbroke from his own frankly so- 
cialistic point of view. He is now finishing 
his ‘Short History of Christianity." 

** 
. 

The appearance of an announcement that 
George Moore has now finished rewriting 
his ** Evelyn Innes,’’ which was first pub- 
lished in 1808, making it practically a new 
story, has brought to light the fact that 
the tale originally was cut off abruptly 
by the impatient publishers. And yet Moore 
has been highly praised for its subtly 
artistic ending. 

o,* 

Ernest G. Harmer is the compiler of 
“The Queen Victoria Birthday Book,” 
which is to be published by Hutchison. 
It is all made up of sentences spoken or 
written by the Queen. 

o° 

George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Austin 
Dobson, Richard Le Gallienne, W. E. Hen- 
ley, Israel Zangwill, R. S. Hichens, Henry 
James, Sarah Grand, Marie Corelli, and 
Joseph Pennell are among the contributors 
to ‘The May Book" published here in aid 
of the Charing Cross Hospital. 

oe 

The Royal Literary 

annual banquet to-night. 


perous institution, with 
of $20,000. 


Fund held its 111th 
It is a very pros- 
a yearly income 
*° 
Emile Zola and his wife will spend the 
month of August fn Perthshire, Scotland, 
on their wheels. 


Arthur Yates, the famous writer on archi- 
tectural subjects, editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Architecture,’ and a regular contributor 
to the “ Dictionary of National Biography,’’ 
is dead at the age of seventy-two. 

f 
* 

The death is also announced of Ernest 
Bermin, the Professor of Rhetoric, who 
was the literary critic of the Paris Journal 
des Débats. 

°,° 

Rose Grave Sawle, who died at her home 
at Eaton Place last week, was Walter 
Savage Landor’s “gleeful, chirping Rose 
the Third.”’ Her mother, Lady Sawle, Rose 
the Second, survives. This event recalls 


Landor’s famous poem of eight lines en- 
titled ‘‘ Rose Aylmer,’’ which was written 
after the death of Miss Aylmer in India 
in 1800 at the age of twenty. About four 
years ago in a cedarwood desk in England 
that formerly belonged to Landor was 
found a lock of her hair inscribed in Lan- 
dor’s own handwriting. The little poem, 
although known to every one, may prop- 
erly be quoted again: 
Ah, what avails the sceptred race! 
Ah, what the form divine! 
What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all wre thine. 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 
1 consecrate to thes. 
9° 
The suggestion is heartily supported that 
the London County Council’s great new 
thoroughfare running north from the 
Strand to Holborn be called Dickens Ave- 
nue. There is only one Dickens Street now 
in London, and that is in the suburb of 
Clapham, 
°,* 
Six thousand dollars were paid this week 
at Sotheby's for a manuscript on vellum 


of Wyclif’s Bible. There are 260 leaves, 
with double columns and fifty-two lines to 
the page. Some of the pages are richly 
illuminated. The date is about 1410. 

. °° 


Four pages of the ‘‘ Ode to the Nightin- 
gale” in Keats's handwriting were sold 


‘the ‘other day for — 


Pepmigaion has a granted several au- 
thors to dedicate aah books ‘to King 
Edward VIF.’ Cariosi 

will. be rat ine the 9 actual publi- 
cation. cated to him 
as Prince a Wales was Lord Ravenscroft's 


translation of the “ Odes of Horace” in 
1858. “a 

Paul Meurice, the leader in the movement 
to celebrate fittingly the centenary of Vic- 


oe ‘gives $4,000 and 
ito- 


Miss Ruth | 
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Ist Edition Sold 
Before Publication 


BY SARA BEAUMONT KENNEDY 


JOSCELYN CHESHIR 


When published as a serial 
in EVERYBODY’S MAGA- 


ZINE this novel was eagerly 


read from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific. 
8 Charming Illustrations. $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The God 


Of His Fathers, 


By JACK LONDON 


Author. ot “Son of the Wolf,’’ 
12mo. $1.50, . 


A collection of thrilling stories of the 
Northwest. They are new in spirit, new in 
scene and subject, ard are in sympathy 
with the rugged people Mr. London knew 
so well. 


A NEW BOOK BY 
MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD, 


Author of ‘‘ The Archbishop and the Lady.” 


Valencia’s 
Garden. 


S2mo. $1.50. 


It is a little world by tseilf that Mrs. 
Crowninshield depicts In her stories of rural 
aristocratic France. Valencia’s Garden is 
vivacious, full of interest and makes de- 
lightful reading for an idié summer's day. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., ronan 3 





THE HALL OF FAME. 
John Paul’s Views of It and of the 
Book About It.* 


In an old spelling book—with which all 
university or college Presidents and edu- 
eators, Professors of History and scien- 
tists, publicists, editors and authors, and 
Chief Justices, National and State, ought 
to be familiar, (but unfortunately are not)— 
I remember a picture of ‘The Temple of 
Fame” that served as frontispiece. It 
stood on the apex of a discouraging-look- 
ing hill, up which a lady clad in flying and 
diaphanous raiment, with a megaphone at 
her mouth, was dragging a reluctant boy. 
So it would seem that early in the cent- 
ury, and before the erection of the “ edi- 
fice ’’—Chancellor MacCracken always re- 
fers to it as an edifice--was even contem- 
plated, it was settled that the shrine should 
be set up on a hill. And just the hill for 
it, according to our Chancellor, ‘was dis- 
covered in 1890 by New York University "’— 
fortunately in ‘“ Upper New York City.” 
Thus, while convenient to the City Hall, 
the Hall of Fame is not too far from Tam¢ 
many Hall, and as “ the new rapid transit 
road is expected to connect it closely with 
down town.” the three are brought within 
a comfortable five-cent radius. 

Another advantage or recommendation of 
the high and historic site chosen for the 
Hall of Fame is that upon it ‘‘ mementos 
of the last century have been found in large 
numbers, in the form of old cannon bails, 
bayonets, and military buttons.” Thus 
those cannot get into the Hall of 
Fame can wander round on the outside 
and pick up cannon balls and buttons It 
is regrettable, perhaps, that the mementos 
of an earlier time could not have taken 
the form of new cannon balls, but with 
proper cleaning the old can no doubt be 
made to look about as good as new. In 
any event, the Chancellor very justly 
remarks, “‘ the chief attraction of the entire 
hillside will be the Hall of Fame.” 

And though there may be those who kick 
and keck at the Hall of Fame, it cannot 
be denied that without it we would not 
have “The Official Book of the Hall of 
Fame—prepared by the Chairman of the 
New York University Senate in accord- 
ance with a resolution adopted by that 
body, which promised a copy to each of 
the one hundred Electors as a memento of 
their service.” And the most captious will 
confess that as mementos books are less 
bulky than cannon balls and in some in- 
stances not much heavier. But what would 
have been the matter with giving each 
Elector a button—or a bayonet? It seems 
that in the outset—and by the resolution— 
“a mere official’report was planned, such 
as might have been comprehended within 
a score or two of pages. It was thought 
that the Electors would care for nothing 
beyond this."" Which indeed in a later 
light seems more than probable. But “ the 
book was subsequently enlarged to meet 
a public desire,’ irrespective of the Elect- 
ors, ‘‘and brief biographies and estimates 
of great Americans added for the especial 
use of the youth of the schools of Amer- 
‘ca.”” So any number of birds are to be 
killed with this one stone. It is a relief to 
know that it was not in the Chancellor's 
plan to establish a sort of kinder- 
garten for the Electors, educating them 
up to an acquaintance with George Wash- 
ington and other distinguished Americans 
upon whom they were to sit. But inso- 
much as the Chancellor tells on his next 
page that a more extended work dealing 
with these same biographies will appear 
almost simultaneously from the pen of 
George Cary Eggleston, one can but won- 
der why he slides in between and steals, as 
it were, Mr. Eggleston’s thunder. The 
learned Electors ought to be familiar with 
the stories of the men on whom they have 
passed, and for a memento of their work 
a schoolbook seems scarcely the proper 
caper. As before remarked, better the can- 
non ball—‘ the blade, the the bowl,” 
anything, in fact. 

A notable 


who 


as 


axe, 
body of men, these Electors,- 
apparently. But men of letters to a man 

where do not happen to be women. 
And capital letters at that! Such a string 
of L. H. D.'s, LL. D.'s, Ph. D.’s, and D. 
D.'s is seldom seen outside of the back part 
ofa dictionary, to say nothing of a lot of 
abbreviations which are not found there, 
and must be, I fancy, of the Chancellor's 
own invention and conferring. In the whole 
shooting match of 100 Electors there are 
but three without a string of abbreviated 
honors at their heels—and of these three, 
one is dead. Even the falbalas of the wo- 
men Electors are fringed and scalloped 
with the and symbols of their de- 
grees. The alphabét almost in its entirety 
is on parade except in the three instances 
mentioned, but one looks for small letters 
and a side show in vain. Nor is a member 
of the 8. P. C. A. in evidence. And one won- 
ders if it was one of these undecorated 
Electors who refused to cast his vote for 
Abraham Lincoln. As to Washington, there 
seems to have been no difference of opin- 
fon--all the Electors had heard 
But several were shy of 
Franklin, and of Robert 

original steamboat man, eleven 
have been in doubt. One 
many of these elections 
unanimous. There’s 


they 


signs 


of him. 


Fulton, as the 
seem to 
wonders that 
were not made 
never a man 


Elias Howe, who gave cheap clothing to 
the world, was worthy of a place, 
to the multitude Andrew Jackson and Dan- 
fel Boone stand out as such prominent and 
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picturesque figures on our country’s back- 
ground that they will ask if these men are 
not famous, what, then is Fame? Rome 
probably in her later days had greater 
soldiers and statesmen than Romulus and 
Remus, but it would have been a bold 
Tribune or Elector of the period who de- 
nied to either a place, and the highest, on 
the roll of honor. 

There is a curious naiveté in the modest 
description of what the university Presi- 
dent must be in order to fill! modern re- 
quirements. ‘‘ He must become as a lawyer 
to lawyers; to scientists he must be as a 
scientist; to authors as a man of letters; 
to the economist and historian as a scholar 
versed in some degree in political science.” 
He must “‘ be all things to all men,’ that 
he may by all means save the university 
from making serious mistakes.’ It would 
seem that the Vicar of Bray possessed 
eminent qualifications for a’ university 
President—which would also have designat- 
ed him for first choice to.a position en- 
titling him to say who was famous and 
who not. En passant, (which is French,) 
I do not quite like the English of ‘ The 
Official Book of the Hall of Fame.” For 
instance, ‘‘ In this connection it seems ap- 
propriate to make mention of the indebted- 
ness of the Hall of Fame to the architect 
of the edifice.”’ It seems to me that “ the 
indebtedness of the Hall of Fame to its 
architect '’ would have told the story quite 
as well, though the Chancellor might have 
been shut off from one “ edifice.” 

Insomuch as it is not yet understood that 
the Hall of Fame is for sale, nor that 
places in it are to be obtaihed by subscrip- 
tion, I do not see the need of reproducing 
in this volume what editors the country 
over say about it. One excuse for this 
needless reproduction is, ‘‘ they show, also, 
how the editor, sitting upan the modern 
tripod, commits himself to @efinite pre- 
dictions as to the scope and usefulness of 
the decisions which shall go forth from this 
hall.” I do not quite see what the good 
of that will be. Why not reproduce the 
modern editor's ideas as to the future of 
the pork market or anything else equally 
uncertain? And the modern editor no more 
sits on a tripod than he does on a try-pot. 
Country papers used to talk about “ the 
editorial tripod,’’ but a reporter of to-day 
who indulged in the phrase would be 
‘fired ’’—and fired with a noble ambition 
that would prompt him never to repeat it. 

To have “a soul above buttons” is a 
phrase which has come to indicate a cer- 
tain nobility of purpose. A soul above the 
military buttons found on the historic 
site the Chancellor of the New York Uni- 
versity and general manager of the “ Hall 
of Fame’ ought to have. But when his as- 
pirations as to the result of editorial pre- 
dictions from Saratoga to Seattle peep 
forth as follows: ‘* The writer of this chap- 
ter is content to hope that the future of 
the Hall of Fame may fulfill what these 
prophets of the press, whether they be 
major prophets or minor prophets, have 
thus prophesied,"’ I wish that I had an old 
cannon ball, a bayonet, or a button as a 
memento of the Hall of Fame rather than 
Chancellor MacCracken's book. 

P JOHN 


Handel’s Life and Work.* 


Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams, the well-known 
Inglish writer on musical topics, has just 
put forth a new life of Handel, which is 
likely to be of service to some considerable 
portion of his fellow-men. The aim of the 
volume is to steer a middle course between 
the large and exhaustive works of Chry- 
sander, Rockstro, and Schoelcher on the one 
hand, and the small and sketchy popular 
biographies on the other. Let it be re- 
corded at once that the author has succeed- 
ed thoroughly in his purpose. He has writ- 
ten a useful, compendious, and well-made 
book. It tells the story of the life and 
struggles of Handel fully and succinctly. 
It gives an insight into the nature of his 
works, and it sets forth the character of 
the man. !t contains all the historical 
matter needed by the amateur of music, and 
it has a well-arranged catalogue of the 
master’s works and a bibliography for the 
use of him who desires to enter into 
searches on his own account. 

The book is well written, and the illustra- 
tions are good. In short, 
satisfactory small work 
has come to our notice. Such a book was 
needed. The great lives of Handel are not 
for the ordinary reader, and the little ones 
are little in more senses than one. Yet 
Handel is one of the musical masters of 
whom it may be fairly said that the general 
public desires to know something. To the 
great mass of casual music lovers, Handel 
means ‘“‘The Messiah.”’ His “Israel in 
Egypt’ is sometimes performed in this 
country, but few persons know it or care 
for it. ‘‘The Messiah” is to the vast 
majority the type and perfection of ora- 
torio. It is, indeed, the perfection of the 
Italian oratorio, a form not closely affiliat- 
ed with that of the Germans, as exempli- 
fied at its best in the passion music of 
Sebastian Bach. But the Handelian ora- 
torio is certainly the more popular of the 
two. 

Mr. Williams fairly sets forth the reasons 
of this. He shows how Handel calculated 
his effects for the popular comprehension, 
but always with the design of making the 
public accept the best that was within the 
reach of its capacity. This is the secret of 
the immense vogue of “ The Messiah.’ In 
it are employed with the keenest judgment 
and the most masterly artistic skill all the 
elements which appea! to the popular imag- 
ination. But it should not be permitted tc 
stand alone in the public mind as the es- 
sence of Handei’s genius. The famous 
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Saxon was in his time the greatest master 


of operatic composition, and his labors in 
the field of the lyric drama were not with- 
out their place in musical history nor their 
influence on other composers. 

Nevertheless Handel was not successful 
in the field of opera. He was his own 
impresario, and he sank large sums of 
money in the effort to carry his ventures 
to a fortunate issue. His operas are as 
dead as the Pharaohs, but we occasionally 
hear arias from them_on the concert plat- 
form. These arias show a remarkable 
command of plastic style and a consum- 
mate knowledge of the effectiveness of 
the human voice. Their excellence has 
often caused the question to be asked 
whether the operas from which they are 
taken could not be restored to the active 
repertory. An examination of the scores 


would quickly reveal the reason. The style 
of opera cultivated by Handel has been out- 
lived. It would to-day seem monotonous 
and superficial. It would appear to lack 
all the essential dramatic elements of the 
modern lyric drama, and would die of in- 
anition if temporarily revived. 

But the history of the great composer's 
labors in this field is highly interesting, 
and the accounts of the battles between him 
and his opponents have lively attraction 
for the reader These are well given in the 
volume before us, and the nature, of the 
works is explained with no little skill. The 
history of the composer's less familiar 
oratorios is also here, and the sketches of 
his contemporaries are clearly drawn. In 
short, the book fulfills its purpose ad- 
mirably and ought to be widely read. 


Mr. Mowbray’s Excursions to Na- 
ture’s Heart.* 


To write a book about Nature—the cap- 
ital N insisted upon—without imitating any 
one, without becoming unduly sentimental, 
without forgetting that human beings oc- 
cupy a higher place in the scale than in- 
sects and creeping things, and, above all, 
with@ut assuming a tone of superiority 
over the iInalienably urban—this is no mean 
accomplishment, and Mr. Mowbray is to be 
congratulated upon it. When his book— 
the most of it—appeared in the form of 
papers contributed to The New York 
Evening Post, it met with great apprecia- 
tion, and it is safe to say that those who 
liked it in its disintegrated condition will 
Hike it still better as a consecutive nar- 
rative. 

The story, if it can be called a story, is 
that of a man whose-doctor has repeated 
to him the Scriptural assurance that te 
save his life he must lose it, and has 
exiled him from Wall Street to the heart 
of the country in company with his eight- 
year-old son to contend with the fretful 
elements and recuperate his forces. His 
comperative solitude is enlivened by the 
neighborhood of a friendly young country 
girl, and the “love motive’’ is introduced 
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chiefly, it would seem, to give opportunity 
for a good deal of not too expensive phil- 
osophy. The philosophers of the cast, the 
talking philosophers, that is, are its weak- 
est members, and when the doctor and the 
patient converse together upon proposi- 
tions suggested by the godlike reason of 
the former, it cannot be said to make very 
good reading. The true philosophers, the 
boy Charlie and the yellow dog, are, on 
the other hand, creations of which any 
author should be proud. No part of the 
book is more charming than the page or 
two devoted to the meeting at the school 
between father and son. The school itself, 
with its musty reminiscence of Dotheboys’ 
Hall, Lowood, and their kin, seems to be 
something of an anachronism, but the 
spirit of the little scene is of the sort that 
knows no change from generation to gen- 
eration: 


She led the way with a grim and silent 
protest, and I suddenly saw eight or ten 
little fellows in a row on a bench. It 
seemed to me then that I had never before 
excountered such a petrifaction of all the 
natural functions of childhood. The chil- 
dren appeared to be in some kind of a vise, 
fmeant to squeeze them into indistingvish- 
able uniformity. But es my eye ran along 
that human gamut it met one inscrutable 
note that made every string in me vibrate, 
One of the faces was mine. The moment 
it saw me the big blue eyes opened wide, 
a pair of lips involuntarily cried “ Papa,”’ 
and a pair of little arms seemed to stretch 
across the space and clutch at me all 
over. I took him away in spite of pro- 
tests, and when the»matron asked me, with 
an utterly unanswerable supericrity, what 
I was going to do with him, I crushed her 
with a bravado that could only come out 
of Wall Street. “We are going to play 
pinochle,”’ I said. He and 1 had the flat 
to ourselves that night. I never had so 
much fun in my life. They must have 
heard us on the floor below and wondered. 
After he had sa‘d his prayers in his night 
gown he asked me if I wasn’t going to 
say mine, and I think I blushed. Just be- 
fcre he went to sleep he put his arms 
softly over to see if | was there and then 
said tremulously, “‘ Papa, are you going 
away in the morning?’ I turned over, 
kissed him on the cheek, and with that 
utier imbecility that is pristime, I said, 
“Charlie, if you love me as I love you, no 
Ienife can cut our love in two.” 


For this sort of thing one is willing to 
forgive many rhapsodies on the not im- 
possible Griselle. 

The nature part of the book, too, is al- 
together delightful—restrained, suggestive, 
and, frequently poetic in the best meaning 


of a word too frequently debased. The 
chapter on the fringed gentian provides a 
new sentiment for a flower already opulent 
in sentiment, and one that could only have 
been provided by a mind instructed and 
civilized in the midst of city life. This, in- 
deed, is the secret of Mr. Mowbray’s suc- 
cess in the treatment of his subjects—the 
absence of anything remotely resembling 
the Thoreau pose. He has brought to the 
country a mind saturated with the city, 
and he is thereby enabled to interpret the 
out-door world more ingeniously, more 
movingly, and much more _ interestingly 
than he could have done if he had started 
out with the ‘simple vision’ and simpler 
understanding commonly supposed to be 
the only wear for nature lovers. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
H. L. WILLIAMS, Pearl River, N. _ Y.: 
“* Betsey Jane Ward,’ which is attributed to 
Browne, as THE New YORK TIMES SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW recently stated, is really by Will- 
jam Comstock, writer of sea stories, ‘ Plot and 
Passion,’ also referred to recently, was drama- 
tized by John Lang, a London journalist, from 
his novelette, published by Ward & Lock, and 
the drama was edited by Tom Tayior. Accused 
of taking it from a French piece, Lang defied 
his accusers to show the original. I myself 
vainly searched ‘La France Dramatique,’ ‘ Le 
Magasin Théatral,’ and "Théatre Contem- 
Poraine,’ and agree with the author's claim to 
originality."’ 

THe New York Times SATURDAY RE- 
vVirw, in its list of Browne's works, fol- 
lowed Foley, who says that “ Betsey Jane 
Ward” is ascribed to the humorist. If 
“Plot and Passion" was original with 
Lang, as our correspondent’s researches 
seem to prove, it is surprising that he did 
not produce other dramas as powerful and 
as well constructed. 


L. B. BASCOM, Ashland House, New York 
City: ‘Can you tell me the order in which the 
names of England's three greatest poets should 
be placed? Is it true that Pope met Dryden dur- 
ing the latter's life? I once read a story to 
that effect.’’ 

Shakespeare's name comes first, followed 
by that of Milton. Dryden's should, how- 
ever, come third. Dryden was responsible 
for the revival of Shakespeare’s fame at 
a time when his plays were neglected and 
his poetry unread, and his praise of Milton 
Was always generous and just. Alexander 
Pope was brought at the age of twelve 
to Will's Coffee House to get a sight of 
the renowned old-poet, who sat as “ glori- 
ous John” in his own great armchair. 
This was in 1669, within nine months of 
Dryden's death. “ Virgiliam tantam vidi" 
is how Pope spoke afterward of his one 
Swort sight of the poet. 


‘“‘CONSTANT READER,” New York City 
“Would you kindly inform me through your 
columns where 1 could obtain cheap editions of 
Prince P. A, Kropotkin’'s works? Also I beg of 
you to inform me how and where I might com- 
municate with Prince Kropotkin What is the 
vaiue, if any, of a coin, stamped on one side Dan. 
Nor, Van Got Rex. 8 8S. (‘picture of crown,) 
P&I, 1695; on the other, Christ Vv. Dei Gra, 
and face of man?’ 

Prince Kropotkin's ‘* Memoirs of a Revo- 
lutionist "’ is published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., at $2. The same house also 
publishes his ‘Fields, Factories, and 
Workshops,” at $3. None of his other 
works seems to be in print in the United 
States. His address in England is Bromley, 
Kent. The value of the coin mentioned is 
slight. 


EUGENIO SANAZARRO, New York City 
** Please give me the names and prices of the 
best books relating to the personal and public 
lives of Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr. 
Was the incident of the famous duel between 
Hamilton and Burr ever used on the stage?” 


Henry Cabot Lodge's “ Life of Alexander 
Hamilton’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.25,) may be recommended, and James 
Parton's ‘‘Aaron  Burr,"’ (same _  pub- 
lishers, two volumes, $5.) Both Hamilton 
and Burr have figured in fiction several 
times, (a charming, though fanciful pict- 
ure of Burr in his last days is given in 
Edgar Fawcett’s ‘Romance of Old New 
York,’’) but we know of no play using the 
duel episode. It may have been used, how- 
ever, in some now forgotten drama of half 
@ century ago. 


CHARLES F. CARTY, 316 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York City: ‘In addition to the 
spiritualistic sequel to ‘Edwin Drood’ and 
Henry Morford’s ‘ John Jasper’s Secret,’ 1871, 
there is Gillan Vase's ‘‘A Great Mystery 
Solved,"’ London, 1878, three volumes."’ 


= -_-—-— ge ————— 

“M, M. F.,”” New York City: *‘ Where can I 
purchase the following books: ‘ Memoirs of Hes- 
ter Ann Rogers’ and ‘ The Cornish Miner, Billy 
Bray,’ or ‘ Billy Bray the Cornish Miner.’ The 
above are old English publications. Am unable 
to give the author’s name in either case.’’ 


These books do not seem to be in print 
in this country. 


“A. M, Y.,’’ Judson Annex, New York City: 
“Kindly print the titles of several good biog- 
raphies that would especially show the value of 
opportunity and self-control."’ 

A long list of books of this nature could 
be given. Among them can be named 
Morse's “Life of Lincoln,’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $2.50;) Miss Tarbell’s “ Life 
of Lincoln,’ (McClure, $10;) “ Life and 
Journals of Audubon,’ (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, $1.50;) Smiles’s “Self Help” and 
“*Men of Invention and Industry,'’ (Harper 
& Brothers, each work, $1;) Hubert’s “ In- 
ventors,’’ (Charles Scribner's Sons, $2,) &c. 


“ YORKSHIRE,’ New York City: “Do you 
know of any book which treats of rural England, 
from which I could get an idea of an itinerary 
to We followed on a driving trip through that 
country? Or perhaps some of your readers who 
bave taken such a trip would be kind enough to 
outline an interesting programme. I have a 
vague recollection of seeing somewhere a book 
bearing a title ‘Rural England’ or something 
similar, If you can help me secure this informa- 
tion I shall be indebted to you for the favor.’’ 


Among useful works on the subject are 
Carnegie’s ‘‘ American Four-in-Hand in 
Britain,” (Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.50;) 
James M. Hoppin's “ Old England,"’ an ad- 
mirable handbook for any one contemplat- 
ing a general tour of England, (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.75;) Rimmer’s “Our Old 
Country Tours,’ (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$2.75;) Stone's ‘‘ Heart of Merrie England,” 
(Porter & Coates, $1.50;) Norway’s “ High- 
ways and Byways in Yorkshire,"’ (the Mac- 
millan Company, $2;)Bradley’s “ Highways 
and Byways in North Wales,” (the Mac- 
millan Company, $2;) Stone’s “* Woods and 
Dales of Derbyshire, (G. W. Jacobs & Co., 
$1,) &c. 


** READER,"’ Council! Bluffs, Iowa: ‘‘ Mrs. M. 
FE. W. Sherwood, in an article in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for September, 1898, mentions a series 
of historical lectures by Dr. Labbetfton (a Hol- 
lander.) I think they were given in New York 
some time during the seventies. Can you or any 
of your readers tell if these lectures were ever 
pub “* Y and if so, where they can be pro- 
cured? ”’ 


There Is no record of such a work by Dr. 
Labberton being in print. 


“K. G. M.,"’ Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
authors of ‘ Familiar 
Their Ways?"’ 


We refer our reader to Ferdinand Schuy- 
ler Mathews's “ Familiar Flowers of Field 
and Garden,” D. Appleton & Co., $1.75, 
The same author's other works, ‘ Familiar 
Features of the Roadside,” “‘ Familiar Life 
in Field and Forest,"’ and “ Familiar Trees 
and Their Leaves,"’ are each published by 
the Appletons, at $1.75. ‘ Wasps and 
Their Ways” is by Margaret Morley, pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50, 


Who are the 
lowers’ and ‘ Wasps and 


Ge; McBRIDE, 71 Broadway, New York City: 
“Who ts Mrs. Dudenay, author of ‘ Folly Cor. 
ner,’ and what is her address?" 

We know little concerning Mrs. Dudenay, 


save that she is the author of “ Folly Cor- 


NEW YORK, 


ner” and “Men of Marlowe's,” and her 
address is Littlewick Meadow, Horsell, 
Surry, England. 

BOSCHE, 18 Boerum Street, 
** Who publishes a good Ger- 
Who are Frances Hartson 
Kitchell, authors of 


‘“ WILLIAM H. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
man dictionary? 
Wood and Eva Paine 
‘Warp and Woof?’ ”’ 


A good dictionary is published at 60 cents 
by Truslove, Hanson & Comba, 67 Fifth 
Avenue. We do not know the authors re- 
ferred to. There is an English lady called 
Miss Frances Harriott Wood. 


J. M. TROXELL, 123 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City: ‘* Whose life of Cromwell 
would you advise me to read?" 

Carlyle's above all. More recent ones are 
John Morley’s (Century Company) and 
Theodore Roosevelt's (Scribner's.) 


“ STUDENT,” Pennington, N. J.: ‘‘ Who was 
Jchn Mandeyille?’’ 

Sir John Mandeville is the name under 
which the famous book of travels, composed 
about 1350, was written. The author is 
possibly identical with Jean de Bourgogne, 
who died at Liége in November, 1372. The 
earliest known manuscript bears the date 
of 1371, and is in French, It was first print- 
ed in Dutch, (about 1470,) in German, 
(about 1475,) in French in 1480, in Italian 
in 1840, in Latin, (about 1485,) and in Eng- 
lish in 1499. 


**G.,"" 29 Murray Street, New York City: ‘A 
beok printed in Boston in 1844 and having a 
reproduction of a title page dated Boston, 1777, 
has been in the possession of the family since 
1847. It is bound in thin strips of wood, covered 
with green paper. Will you kindly inform me 
as to its probable value and also the name of a 
dealer in such articles?" 

This is the well-known reprint of an early 
edition of the New England Primer. It is 
interesting, but possesses no especial value. 


Possibly it is worth $2 or $3. 

“J. C.,"" New York City: ‘‘ Will you please Ict 
me know the value of the first edition of Mark 
Twain's ‘Innocents Abroad’ and also the 
date? "’ 

It was first published in 
1869, and is worth about $3. 


Hartford in 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 120 West One Hun- 
dred and Third Street, New York City Will 
you be kind enough to inform me where I can 
find a copy of a little book written many years 
since by the Rev. Dr. George H. Hepworth of 
The New York Herald, entitled ‘Hiram Golf, 
the Shoemaker’? "’ 

Dr. Hepworth's *‘ Hiram Golf's Religion ' 
is published by E. P. Dutton & Co., West 
Twenty-third Street, at 75 cents. 


GEORGE H. FOSTER, 27 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City: ‘* Will you kindly in- 
form me through the columns of your SaTUR- 
DAY REVIEW if the limited edition, in four 
volumes of the works of George Sand, printed 
at the De Vinne Press and published by Little, 
Brown & Co., in 1803-94-05, has any especial 
value? I should also be glad to know its ori- 
ginal selling price."’ ” 

It was published at $6, and the ordinary 
edition is worth about half that sum at 
auction. The edition on Japan paper has 


fetched $6.80, (Richmond sale, 1899.) 


8S. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 27 West Sixty-fourth 
Street, New York City: ‘‘ Can you tell me Marie 
Ccrellf’s real name, nationality, and present ad- 
dress? "’ ‘ 

Marie Corelli, the novelist, is of mingled 
Italfan and Scotch (Highland) parentage 
and connections. She was adopted in infan- 
cy by Charles Mackay, and was brought 
up during childhood in England. She re- 
ceived her education at a French convent. 
The English Who's Who for 1901 says that 
Miss Corelli has given up her house in 
London, and is traveling. 


“J. C.,"" Albany, N. Y.: ‘* Will you please tell 
me if the pagms of John G. Saxe and Alfred B. 
Street are still in print, and if so, where they 
can be purchased? Also the publisher and price 
of the essays of Matthew Arnold? Is there any 
English translation of Aristotle's Organon, or 
Logic, other than that of Bohn, and if so, who 
published it? "’ 


Saxe’s ‘‘ Poems,"’ Household Edition, can 
be had from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for 
$1.50, and his “ Leisure Day Rhymes” 
from the same publishers for $1.50. None 
of Street’s works seems to be in print. 
Matthew Arnold's * Essays in Criticism,”’ 
first series, is published by the Macmillan 
Company for $1.50; second series, same 
price. His ‘‘ Mixed Essays"’ can be had 
from the same house for $1.50. Owen's 
“ Organon,"’ Bohn Library, is the only 
edition that we know of. 


GEORGE MANISTY, New York City: ‘In 
THe New YorK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW 
of May 11 I notice that ‘J. D. C.,’ Brooklyn, 
N. Y., asks about Sir Charles Grandison, and 
states that no mention of this character appears 
in either the Encyclopaedia Britannica or the 
Century Dictionary. I think ‘J. D,. C.’ does 
not know how best to use his set of the Cent- 
ury, in which, as you are of course aware, prop- 
er names are grouped together in Volume IX, 
On Page 936, under the title ‘ Sir Charles Grand!- 
son,’ is given the information he desires, and a 
full description of the character and its mod- 
ern proverbial meaning, is shown in the quota- 
tion from Forsythe’s *‘ Novels and Novelists of 
the Eighteenth Century,’ which appears at the 
end of the article. In the same volume of the 
Century under ‘ Grandisop ’ is given a cross ref- 
ence to the page above refered to."’ 


S, A. WILSON, 207 West Thirty-cighth Street, 
New York City: ‘‘ Can you give me a sketch of 
J. R. Green, the English historian? "’ 

A sketch of Green will be found in “ The 
Dictionary of National Biography,'' which 


may be seen in any large library. 


Appeals to Readers. 


CECIL JOHNSTON, 501. East Third Street, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.: ‘‘Can any one of your 
readers quote or tell me where to find a poem 
by Bret Harte entitled ‘ The Rose '? It is a mon- 
ologue, describing a woman telling her romance 
toa t. I have fafied to find it in his volume 
of collected poems.’’ 


T. 8S. NEDHAM, 23 West Eighty-second Street, 
New York City: ‘‘ Can any one assist me in lo- 
eating author and text of an ancient anecdote 
that lingers in my memory in an imperfect 
shape? It was: the story of an ancient Greek, 
or Roman citizen, bequeathing in his will a sum 
of money to purchase a statue for the adornment 
of his native city; but the wordi of the deed 
was so faulty that it never could determined 
whether he intended. to gtve a statue with a 
golden spear, or a golden statue with a spear, so 
that his good intent came to naught. I should 
like to obtain the Latin text and the name of 
the would-be testator,” 


Mrs. C..S. GOWEN, Ossining, N. Y.: " Wii 
some one kindly give me information concerning 
a poem beginning: 

‘Twas Autumn, and the jJeaves were dry, 

And rustied on the ground.’ 

By whom written and where found ''? 


“HH. ©... Columbia University, New York 
City: ‘‘ Who is the author of the famous eulogy 
on Napoleon, delivered before the English Par- 
Mament scon after Napoleon's death? Some of 
- a ‘He had no god but ements. no 

terion but success’; whale, wor! - 

the ‘medacity) &¢ his” Gestene and the 
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MRS. WRIGHT’S NEW BOOK 


Flowers ana Ferns 


IN THEIR HAUNTS 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Richly Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR 


Four-Footed Americans and Their Kin, net $1.50 
Tommy Anne and the Three Hearts, $1.50 
The Dream Fox Story Book, net $1.50 


Wabeno the 


Magician, 


$3.50 


Citizen Bird, net $1.50 
Bird Craft, net $2.50 


A NEW EDITION. 


Earthwork 


Out of Tuscany 


Being Impressions and Translations of 


. MAURICE HEWLETT 


Eversley Edition 


i2mo, cloth, $1.50 


New Novels 


READY THIS WEEK 


Henry Bourland--- 
The Passing of the Cavalier 


A Novel of Interpretation 
By ALBERT ELMER HANCOCK 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


READY NEXT WEEK 


The Crisis 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL 


THE AUTHOR OF RICHARD CARVEL 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


The publishers are printing 100,000 
copies of this novel 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


A STUDY 


By THEODORE WRATISLAW 
12mo, cloth, with portrait, $1.25. 


Appreciations of all the principal verse and prose works from 1858-1899, and a com- 
plete bibliography. 


A. WESSELS CO., 7-9 West 18th St., New York. 
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SPECIAL SALE © 


LIST NO. 24 


is now ready, and contains the largest list of desirable Book Bargains ever offered 


by the Association. 
Novels at Wholesale prices. 


It also contains all of the important New Spring Books and 
THE ASSOCIATION SUPPLIES BOOKS AT 


LOWER PRICES than any other establishment in New York City or out of it. 


If interested write_us. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City. 





miracle of the execution’; ‘ Calm, cool, and col- 


lected he sat upon his throne.’ ”’ 
— 


* SCIBNCE,"’ New York City: ‘’ Are any of 
the children of Charles Darwin still living?’ 

Three sons of Darwin are living—Fran- 
cis, born in 1848, the third son; George 
Howard, born in 1845, the second son, and 
Major Leonard, born in 1800, the fourth 
son. Francis Darwin edited ‘his father’s 
“ Life and Letters,” 1887, and has written 
meny papers on physiological botany. 
G. H. Darwin has been Plumian Professor 
of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy 
at Cambridge since 1883. y 


MISS MAY LITTLEFIELD, 22 Irving Place, 
New York City: ‘Where can I get W. D. 
Howells’s ‘Roem by PWo Friends,’ @ any of 
his poems? "’ 

Howells’e and Pratt's “ Poems by Two 


Friends"’ has been out of print for-many 
qeors. “Stops of Various uills,"” Mr. 
lowells’s latest poetical work, is published 
by Harper & Jvothere at x. and 

* Poems,” revis on, ought 
Mifflin & Co. at $2. 7 ae 


~ Careless Phrases. 


From “ Notes from 4 Diary.”’ Sir Mount Stuart, 
B®. Grant Duff. 

‘““Met my late Chief Secretary, who, a 
propos of the slang of the day, told me of a 
lady who, wishing to intimate that she 
would be disengaged at a particular 
had written: ‘Do come to lunch on Sunday, 
but if you can’t do that, come on Monda 
afternoon, I shall have nothing on.’ ‘As { 
walked home with Arthur Russell I told 
him the story * * * and he told me in re- 
turn of a Frenchwoman who had wri 
to her friend, ‘Je vous prie de venir 
peu habillée que possible,’ ” 





~ NOTES AND NEWS. 


Few persons in America had heard of 
Maurice Hewlett before the publication 
here, three years ago, of “ Barthwork Out 
of Tuscany,” brought out by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, The singular meditative and 
literary quality of the work attracted many 
adniirers. The author has now prepared a 
revision of this book which will enable his 
American publishers, the Macmillan Com- 
pany, to present a new copyright edition 
of “ Earthwork Out of Tuscany" uniform 
with Mr. Hewlett’s other books. 

Harper & Brothers are about to issue the 
initia! volume of a series of books contain- 
ing short stories by well-known writers. It 
Will be called Harper's Portrait Colleetion, 
from the fact that each volume will con- 
tain a portrait of the author in colors. The 
first number in the published this 
month, will be by William Dean Howells; 
it is named “A Pair of Patient Lovers.” 
Other stories in the volume are *‘ The Pur- 
suit of the Piano,” ‘A Circle in the Wa- 
ter,” ‘The Magic of a Voice,” and * A Dif- 
fervent Case Every effort has been made 
to make the appearance of the books pleas- 
ing to the eye. Other books. will be con- 
tributed by Lilian Bell, Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, Van Tassel Sutphen and others. - 


series, 


A new book in the field which Frank 
Stockton explored in ‘ Rudder Grange” 
wil! come from the press of Charles Scrib- 
ner’e Sows May 2), 
Abandoned Farmer." 
Herman Preston, is a Canadian, and the 
reputation he made with “The Green 
Pigs,"” which was published in Scribner's 
Magazine, has created a local demand 
which has resulted in the sale of a Cana- 
dian edition of “ The Abandoned Farmer "™ 
in advance of publication. 


The author, Sydney 


“The Visits of Elizabeth,’’ which we are 
told is found attractive by society people 
beth in England and the United States, will 
shortly have a companion volume, bearing 
the title ‘The Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth.” The mother was a young wid- 
ow, and we are informed that “she was 


herself accustomed to play the ingénue, and | 


anything more 
This is certain- 


1er adventures were if 
risqué than her daughter's. 
ly a very poor recommendation. All the 
same, the forthcoming collection may re- 
veal the fact whether Elizabeth was really 
an ingénue or only a pretended one. 


Two novels which Harper & Brothers 
have in press are being dramatized, and 
will probably be produced on the stage sj- 
multaneously with their publication this 
Fail They are entitled ‘‘ The King’s Mes- 
senger,”’ by Suzanne Antrobus, the scenes 
of which laid in New Orleans during 
the early days of its colonization by the 
French, and “A Japanese Nightingale,” 
by Onoto Watanna, a half-caste Japanese. 


are 


The June Atlantic will contain ‘‘ The Op- 
portunity of the Small College,”’ by Herbert 
W. Horwill, an Oxford graduate, while 
Goldwin Smith gives a study of the Duke 
ot Wellington, and Prof. Charles J. Bul- 
lock of Williams College reviews the salient 
facts am! theories concerning trusts. 


Ernest Seton-Thompson will begin in the 
June Scribner's another of his animal biog- 
raphies, the hero this time being a mount- 
ain sheep known as “ Krag, the Kootenay 
Ram." The story will be concluded in 
July, and, as in his other stories, the flus- 
trations are all by Mr. Seton-Thompson. 

“The Training of the Body for Games, 
Athletics, and Other Forms of Exercise and 
for Health Development,” by F. A. 
Schmidt, M. D., and Eustace H. Miles, will 
be published at once by E. P. Dutton & Co, 


Corsair King,"’ by Maurus Jokal, 
trumslated by Mary J. Safford, will be pub- 
lished next week by L. C, Page & Co. It is 
a story of adventure into which is woven 
a love story of considerable delicacy. 


“ The 


Brothers will publish the fol- 
lowing books next week: ‘““Days Like 
These,’ by E. W. Townsend; “A Pair of 
Patient Lovers,”” by W. D. Howells; * The 
House De Mailly,"” by Margaret Horton 
Potter, and ‘“ Mountain Climbing in the Bo- 
livian Andes,’ by Sir Martin Conway. 


Harper & 


Eden Phillpotts, whose ‘Good Red 
Earth” is belng published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co, has a volume of short stories 
in press at the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany which will be presented in the Fall 
with the title, ‘‘ The Striking Hours.’’ The 
scenes are laid in Devonshire, as are his 
latest novels, and the tales are said to be 
of considerable power. 


“The Passing and the Permanent in Re- 
ligion,’’ by -Minot J. Savage, will be pub- 
lished in the early Autumn by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. In this volume Dr. Savage 
will try to make clear the great, positive 
elements of religion which cannot pass 
away. He considers the following topics: 
Religions and Religion, Theologies and 
Theology, Universe, Man, Bibles, Gods, 
Saviours, Worship, Prayer, The Church, 
Hells, Heavens, The Resurrection Life. 


Neil Munroe’s new novel, “‘ Doom Castle,” 
which will come from the press of Double- 
day, Page & Co. before the end of the 
month, is written by a well-known Scot- 
tish author who did not know a word of 
English until he was ten years of age. Still 
The London Spectator recently set him 
down as being possessed of the greatest 
and best style that has been displayed 
since the death of Stevenson. 


“The Year One,” by John Bloundelle- 
Burton, author of ‘* Across the Salt Seas,” 
will be published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
in the Fall. The action of the romance 
takes place principally in Paris during the 
French Revolution. 


The Macmillan Company is publishing 
this week, in Bell’s Cathedral Series, 
Cathedral Church of Saint David's,” by 
Philip A. Robson; “A Practical Guide to 
Jerusalem and Its Environs,"”” by E. A. 
Reynoids; “Henry Bourland; the Passing 
of the Cavalier,”” by Albert Elmer Han- 
cock, and “ Flowers and Ferns in Their 
Haunts,"" by Mabel Osgood. 


During the remainder of the present year 
and the early part of 1902, the Frederick A, 


under the title of * The | 





“The | 


YORK, SAT 


, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Egerton Castle, Stephen Crane, Samuel H. 
Church, (his first long novel since the pub- 
lication of “ John Marmaduke,”) Hamil- 
ton Drummond of “ King’s Pawn” fame, 
John Oliver Hobbes, B. W. Hornung, 8. 
Levett-Yeats, Alfred Henry Lewis, A. W. 


, eee mn = portant. 
Robert Barr, 


| Marchmont, A. E. W. Mason, Max Pember- 


ton, and Eden Phillpotts. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett's strong 
novel of Washington life and character, 
“The De Willoughby Claim,"’ has just 
reached the hundred-thousand mark. This 
makes a trio of Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
books, published within the last two sea- 
sons, that have reached this mark, the 
other two being Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son's ‘Wild Animals I Have Known" 
and Thomas Nelson Page's “ Red Rock.” 
In the meantime, Mr. Page's ‘‘ The Old 
Gentleman of the Black Stock" has 
reached a sale of over 50,000 copies. 


Mrs. 


“ Weeds by the Wall” is the title of a 
new volume of poems by Madison Cawein, 
which is to be brought out at once by John 
P. Morton & Co. of Louisville, Ky. Most 
of the poems included in this book have 
appeared during the past two years in 
magazines and periodicals. The edition will 
be limited to 350 copies. 


R. H. Russell is publishing three Wayside 
reprints of stories from great authors ar- 
ranged for children—‘ Perseus,’ by Charles 
Kingsley; ‘‘ Paradise of Children,’’ by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, and ‘ Prince Ahmed 
and Peri Banou,” from “ Arabian Nights 
Tales." Each of these Books has an at- 
tractive frontispiece designed by Harriette 


| Amsden. . 


Brentano's have just issued a little bro- 
chure “ About Book Plates,’’ the text of 
which is written by Haydon Jones, and 
presenting several designs which the pub- 
lishers are prepared to execute in various 
forms. ‘“ Have you a book plate?" inquires 
the writer. ‘If you have not, there is no 
reason why you should not possess one, 
unless it be that you have not a community 
of books, for the fact that you lack her- 
aldic device is no bar to having one of 
these emblems of ownership.” 


“The Great War Trek; or, With the Brit- 
ish Army in the Veldt,’’ by James Barnes, 
author of ‘‘ Midshipman Farragut,”’ will be 
published this month by D. Appleton & Co. 
The book is said to be a personal, pic- 
turesque, and dramatic story of the life of 
the camp and actual engagements, told by 
an eyewitness. Mr. Barnes. it may be said 
in passing, was among the first to enter 
Cronje’s laager after the surrender. 


In connection with their subscription 
Goldsmith Harper & Brothers are sending 
out a rubricated leaflet bearing, together 
with the reproduction of an old-fashioned 
medallion woodcut of the famous author, a 
few lines of text which give in a nutshell 
the essence of Goldsmith criticism. 


Articles in the May number of The Engi- 
neering Magazine deal with the gold mines 
of the Philippines; “ British Torpor and 
American Enterprise,". by. E. Phillips; 
*“* Russia’s Display at the Gfisgow Exhibi- 
tion,” by Benjamin Taylor, and the mod- 
ern shipyard, an article, by Prof. J. H. 
Biles. 


“The Tower of Wye,”’ by William Henry 
Babcock, which will be published this 
month by Henry T. Coates & Co., is a 
story of early Colonial Maryland along the 
shores of the Chesapeake Bay. The scene 
is laid principally on Kent Island and Wye 
Island, while the story deals with the con- 
flict between Claiborne of the Virginia 
Company and Lord Baltimore, which re- 
sulted in the first fatal clash of arms be- 
tween people of the English race in Amer- 
ica. 


Besides Altsheler's ‘‘ In Circling Camps,” 
the success of which shows that stories of 
the civil war may still command a large 
public, D. Appleton & Co. are presenting 
other stories upon the same _ historical 
event. These are ‘‘ The Jay-Hawkers,” by 
Mrs. A. E. Orpen; “ The Gospel Writ in 
Steel,” by Arthur Paterson, and “ The 
Iron Game,” by H. F. Keenan, all of which 
tend toward confirming the above remark. 

“ Your Uncle Lew," by Charles Reginald 
Sherlock, has just entered upon its fifth 
large edition at the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company's. The author has already re- 
ceived three offers to dramatize the story. 


The American Illustrated Methodist Mag- 
azine begins its May issue with an article 
on Southern Norway by Anne E. Keeling. 
The situation in the Philippines, in the 
light of the attitude of the Tagals, is also 
described, while Harriet Connor Stevens 
continues her Georgia reminiscences with 
a de@tcription of Rockby, the home of Col. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston. 


—. 


Students of chiid culture who have long, 


awaited a translation of Karl Groos’s ‘‘ The 
Play of Man’ may expect this work, trans- 
lated by Elizabeth L. Baldwin and edited 
with preface and notes by Prof. J. Mark 
Baldwin, next week from the press of D. 
Appleton & Co. Particular stress is laid 
upon the playful manifestations affecting 
the child, and those affecting his relations 
to others, viewed from the biological, aes- 
thetic, ethical, and pedagogical point of 
view. 


Although it is probably true that there 
is not now in print in America a eemplete 
edition of ‘‘ Chesterfield’s Letters to His 
Son,” selectivns have from time to time 
been published which may be readily had. 
A. C. McClurg & Co, have on their list 
as one of the volumes in their Laurel 
Crowned Letters, “The Best Letters of 
Lord Chesterfield,”” which comprises sixty- 
two letters to his son and thirty-two letters 
to his godson. G. P. Putnam's Sons, in their 
Worl?t’s Classics series, have also presented 
“ Chesterfield’s Letters and Maxims,” 


“And the Wilderness Blossomed,” by 
Almon Dexter, Is the story of the purchase 
by the author of a deserted island in one 
of the Maine lakes, which, under his care 
during the ten years that followed, grew 
into a valuable and beautiful estate. The 
book tells how this was accomplivhed, and 
there are also numerous anecdotes concern- 


By JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS. Popular edition. Frontispiece in pho- 


togravure, 
Edition, 
by Arthur Scott... $4.50. 


15 


illustrations in half tone. 
16 illustrations in Photogravure after original photographs 


$2.50. | Pko:ogravure 


“It is with a sigh for hills and mountains that the reader lays down this book with 
its beautiful pictures of hill and dale, climbing road and falling meadow.’ —The Diak 


Russian Life. 


in ‘Town and Countr 


‘Being Number 3 in Our European Neighbors Series. 


By FRANCIS H, 


E. PALMER, sometime secretary to H. H. Prince Drou‘skop-Loubet- 


sky (Equerry to HK. M. the Emperor of Russia.) $1.20 vet. 


mailing add 10c. 


For 


An intimate picture of social and home life as it isin Russia) A remarkably interest- 


ing volume. 


eB 
Abraham Lincoln 
And the Downfall of American Slavery. By NOAH BROOKS. 


Knickerbocker Literature Series. 


90c, net. 


“The work which you have prepared presents the events which it narrates, while 
with sufficient fulness, with a compactness and interest which could not be surpassed.” — 


Robert 7.. Lincoln. 


Straus’s Republican 


Government 


The Origin of the Repwblican Form of Government in th: United States. 
By OSCAR S. STRAUS, Litt. D.. LL. D., with an introductory essay 


by EMILE DE LAVELEYE, translated from the French. 


Revised, $1.25 net. 


Second Edition 


“A straightforward, candid, and in all ways highly creditable account.”’ —Jsdependent. 


|The Christ Ideal 


A Study of the Spiritual Teachings of Jesus. 


By HORATIO W. DRES- 


SER, author of “Living by the Spirit,” ‘‘ The Power of Silence,” etc. 


16mo, 75c. xe. 


For mailing add 5c. 


An earnest effort to apply the ideals of Jesus to the everyday practical life of our 


time. 
devotion as the author’s other works. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


, 

ing the quaint people of that region. In- 
cidentally the reader who thinks of making 
a home in a primeval forest may learn 
much. The book is published by H. W. 
Pisher & Co. of Philadelphia, 


“Content in a Garden,” by Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler, which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
are to publish this month, is a happy min- 
gling of gardening with literatufe. The 
garden is in the Catskills, where it is splen- 
didly set among the mountains. 


is a book for girls by 
Armour Strong, which Henry T. Coates & 
Co. are to publish this month. It deals 
with schoolgirl life in Washington. 


A cable dispatch from Cape Town an- 
nouneces that Mr. Howard C. Hillegas’s 
book, “‘ The Boers in War,” published in 
this country by D. Appleton & Co., has 
been suppressed by the British authorities. 
The English edition of the book bears the 
title *‘ With the Boer Forces.” 


“Dear Days 


“The Improvement of Towns and Cities; 
or, The Practical Basis of Civic Aesthet- 
ics,’ by Charles Mulford Robinson, mem- 
ber of the Architectural League of Amer- 
iea's Committee on Municipal Improve- 
ments, will appear this month from the 
press of the G. P. Putnam's Sons. Mr. 
Robinson attempts to review the whole field 
of modern improvement in the appearance 
of towns and cities, and to indicate clearly 
the lines for future effort. 


Three forthcoming additions to The Hud- 
son Library published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons are “ Agatha Webb,” by Anna Kath- 
arine Green; ‘‘ The Play Actress,"’ by S. R. 
Crockett, and ‘‘ The Upper Berth,” by F. 
Marion Crawford. The Library is now 
issued monthly instead of bi-monthly, as 
formerly. 

James Geddes and Dr. F. M. Josselyn of 
Boston University have edited a Spanish 
version of Lesage’s ‘** Gil Blas,’’ which D. 
Cc. Heath & Co. are about to publish with a 
full vocabulary. 


“The Spanish Settlements Within the 
Present Limits of the United States, 1513- 
1561," by Woodbury Lowery, will come from 
the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons this 
month. The author limits his narrative to 
the work of the Spanish pioneers who, 
using Mexico, Cuba, and Porto Rico as 
bases, penetrated to the country lying north 
and west. 


Mary C. Dickerson, head of the Depart- 
ment of Biology and Nature Study in the 
Rhode Island Normal School, has written 
a new nature book for Ginn & Cuo., 
which is being published under the title 
of *‘Moths and Butterflies."”” The author 
is said to have some new ideas about the 
fundamental structure of certain insects, 


“ Wishmakers’ Town” is about to be 
published in a new-edition by R. H. Rus- 
sell. It is a volume of verse by William 
Young, whose name is perhaps best known 
as the dramatist of “ Ben-Hur.” 

G. P. Putnam's Sons announce ‘A Ban- 
quet Beok,”’ with quotations for lawyers, 


physicians, writers, and other professional 


The book is characterizei by the same uplifting and invigorating insight and 


New York! 
and 
London. 


men who may be called upon to respond 
to toasts. Material concerning the arrang- 
ing and serving of dinners is also included, 
together with a treatise on the serving of 
wines, The author is Cuyler Reynolds. 


The Macmillan Company is publishing a 
work on “ Chivalry,” by the Vice Provost 
of Eton, the Rev. Dr. F. W. Cornish. The 
author’s aim has been rather to sketch a 
state of society than to chronicle a period, 
all of which is illustrated from conteme- 
porary writings, showing just what chive 
alry actually was. 


The four hundred and fiftieth anniver~ 
sary of the founding of Glasgow University 
is to be celebrated in June. It, as well as 
St. Andrew's and Aberdeen, was founded 
by a Bishop of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The origin and traditions of the Scotch 
universities are little known in this coun- 
try, and they will be described in the June 
Scribner's by Prof. John Grier Hibben of 
Princeton, who visited them a year ago. 


Brentano's have just received from Paris 
the following: Jeanne Mari’s new work of 
sketches in dialogue form entitled 
** Vielles,”” presenting characteristic types 
of the French matron. Jules Simon's me- 
moirs of his youth up to the revolution of 
1848, with the title ‘“‘ Premiéres Années’’; 
Armand Silvestre’s ‘‘ Contes Nouveaux,” a 
volume of interest, beautifully illustrated; 
Tolstei’s ‘‘ Les Rayons de l’Aube,”’ in which 
title he has gathered all the philosophical 
articles written during the last three years; 
also Loyson’s “ Sur les Marges d'un Drame; 
Journal d'un Poéte Pendant la Crise de 
France,”’ referring mainly to the Dreyfus 
affair, but also of interest on account of 
its own merits and the patriotic pathos in 
the lines. 


A collection of short stories called ‘‘ The 
House of Romance,”’ by Egerton Castle, is 
in press at the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. All the tales are grim and sensa- 
tional after their kind. 


“For Charlie's Sake, and Other Lyrics 
and Ballads,’ by John Williamson Palmer, 
shortly to be published by Funk & Wag- 
nall’s Company, is made up of sixteen 
poems which have been published at in- 
tervals during the last forty years, and 
each of them has called forth a more or 
less remarkable response. Among them are 
“Stonewall Jackson's Way” and “ The 
Maryland Battalion.”’ 


A. S. Barnes will publish in May, in book 
form, selections from the essays, which, 
under the title “Home Thoughts,”’ have 
already attracted favorable attention in 
New York through their periodical publica- 
tion in an evening paper. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, in the Autumn, will 
add to their Library of Standard Litera- 
ture “ The French Revolution,"’ in two vol- 
umes, by Thomas Carlyle, edited by C. R. 
L. Fletcher, Fellow of Magdaien College, 
Oxford. 


“South Africa a Century Ago,” being a 
collection of letters written from the Cape 
of Good Hope (1797-1801) by the Lady Anne 
Barnard, now edited with a memeir and 
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‘NOTABLE FICTION. 


Juletty 


A Story of Old Kentucky 


By Lucy CLEAVER MCELROY. 
$1.50. 
“The bright 


author has a place 
field Union. 


12mo. 


this new 
'—(Spring- 


little romance by 
all of its own.’ 


Another 
Woman’s Territory 


By “ALIEN” (Mrs. L. A, Baker), 
12mo, $1.50. 

** Rarely there been a better title and 
the book itself bears it out. An _ unusual 
novel and one that will be remembered.’’— 
(Louisville Courier-Journal, 


has 


The Supreme Crime 
A Story of Ruthenian Life in Austria 
By DOROTHEA GERARD (Madame Lon- 

gard de Longgarde). 12mo, $1.50. 


““Diei{netly successful 
that sue will continue 
Austnan Slav peasants.’’- 


The Heiress of the 
Forest 
A Romaace of Old Anjou 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 12mo, £1.50. 


“A delightful, wholesome historical romance, 
infinitely to be wreferred above the raft of 
present-day fiction, . in every way com- 
mendable, and as such we do heartily commend 
it to all our readers.’’—(Boston Transcript. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 60. 


426 & 428 West Broadway, | New York, 


and makes us hope 
her study of the 
{London Athenaeum. 


Will Select 
‘Entertaining 
Fiction 
from this list — 
NELL GWYN-COMEDIAN 


BY F FRANKFORT MOORE - $1:50 


THE FOURTH ESTA\E 


BY A. PALACIO VALDES ~ $1.9 


THE STORY OF SARAH 


BY M. LOUISE FORSSLUND - $150 


WRITTEN IN _ RED 


THE FAMOUS DETECTIVE STORY ~ $1:25 


AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST 


BY G. BERNARD SHAW — 1-25 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE — ALL PUBLISHED BY 
BRENTANO’S — N. Y. 
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Lords of the North. 


A WELCOME CHANGE. 


“Aneadmirable introduction to a 
new literary era. The pioneer move- 
ment and western expansion is 4 
new theme. Missionary, cuptanes 


and hunter have always 
the settler’s wafon. Soe ar = the 
North’ gives 4 gro. spiiic aes ates of the 


early hardships in ine fer Ne =o 


eT 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LOVE anpb ND POLITICS 


“Story of Rare Fi- 
delity of a woman to 
aman,” 

—N. Y. World. 
BY 


Neile Bevans 

(Nellie B. Van 
ane a 

authoress and a prom- 


inent Republican di 
net ineluding 
ginal letters 


tration. 
Cloth, 125. P. 


At Bookstores or AME NEWS co. 


RESURRECTION ? 


We — just issued a ome Se Unites a 
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brief notes by W. H. Wilkins, will be ere 
lished in the Autumn by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. Lady Anne Lindsay will be recalled 
as the author of that old-time popular bal- 
lad, “Auld Robin Gray.” She was one of 
the best-known figures in the literary and 
social world of her day. 


Josiah Flynt contributes a new ‘“ World 
of Graft” article to McClure’s Magazine 
for June. In the forthcoming article he 
deals with the police of Boston just as he 
has already dealt with the police of New 
York and Chicago, much to their dismay. 
The same number will also contain “ The 
True Story of Kebeth the Aleut,’ by Frank 
A. Vanderlip and Harold Bolce, while Rob- 
ert Barr, in “The King’s Gold,” relates 
more of the incognito rambles of King 
James V. of Scotland, in the highways and 
byways of his capital. 


A new writer of sea stories, James B. 
Connolly, is now coming to the front with 
his tales in Seribner’s Magazine. His story 
in the April number, “A Chase Over- 
night,”’ will be followed in the June num- 
ber by ‘‘On the Echo o' the Morn,” which, 
like the first, is a story of Gloucester fish- 
ermen., 


A little book of interest at this season of 
the year is ‘‘ Small Boat Sailing; or, Prac- 
tical Hints for Practical Yachtsmen,” by 
E. F. Knight, which will be published next 
week by E. P. Dutton & Co. It will con- 
tain a number of illustrations helpful to 
those interested in the sailing of boats. 


Items from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, May  17.—Following 
close upon the resignation from journalis- 
tic routine of Col. A. K. MeCture that he 
might devote himself to literature comes 
the announcement that Archdeacon Cyrus 
Townsend Brady will retire from his pas- 
toral charge to give his whole attention to 
his literary labors, ‘That the wealthy 
chureh Of St. Paul’s in the wealthy suburb 
of Overbrook should take the news with re- 
fcet goes without saying, but the Vestry 
Coirmittee that begged for a reconsidera- 
tion of the decision could do or say noth- 
insx to change their pastor's mind. Dr 
Brady has been far from well of late, and, 
ascribing his state to the attempt to keep 
up his double labors, he has now decided 
to devote his attention only to that one in 
which he finds the most pleasure. 

Gecrge C. Hazleton, Jr., is another Phil- 
adeiphian who is just now receiving ‘ good 
money" for work in the field of letters, 
though the path of his vocation lies on the 
justice side of the hedge. Mr. Hazleton is 
a lawyer, but he wrote not only a clever 
bur a successful play in ‘ Mistress Nell,” 
and now he has made a novel out of his 
stage lines, even as Stephens did with his 
‘*‘An Enemy to the King.’’ Both novel and 
play have paid Mr. Hazleton well, and now 
tha: he has left Philadelphia for New 
York (or is it Brooklyn?) his public may 
expect more of him. As the President of 
the Pen 
ly, **‘ Hazieton’s wit, resource, 
tion would all have counted in the 
they surely should count for more 
erature.”’ 

The’ third 


and imagina- 
law, but 
in lit- 
annual convention of the 
Architectural League of America will be 
held in Philadelphia on the 23d, 24th, and 
25th of May, meeting successively at the 
Art Club, at Houston Hall of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and at _ the 
T-Square Club, There will be a luncheon, 
a dinner, and two receptions, partially to 
fill the hours not demanded by business 
and debate, and there will also be a sort 
of a picnic down the Delaware. The osten- 
sible reason of that trip is a study at first 
hand of the genuine Colonial architecture 
at New .Castle, but Delaware’s much 
talked-of whipping post and pillory are to 
be seen, of course. 

On Monday evening, before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Prof. Francis 
Thorpe read a paper on “The Constitu- 
tional Work of the States in the Eighteenth 
Century,’’ which elicited such praise and 
applause that it is to be privately re- 
printed for distribution among the mem- 
bers of the society. 

Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, who has been trav- 
eling in the East for a rest and vacation, is 
now at Nagasaki. He writes glowing let- 
ters of the babies and blossoms of Japan, 
announcing his intention of staying just 
where he is “ until my sou! is satisfied, and 
of that there is no immediate prospect.” 

Dr. Mitchell's “ A Madeira Party,” known 
to lovers of good dinners as well as of good 
literature, and all the more interesting in 
that it contains the seedling which was 
destined to blossom forth into “ Frangois,” 
underwent an experience of refusals, while 
yet in the manuscript, which, in the light 
of iater events, is, to say the least of it, 
amusing. Mrs. M. E. Coombs, the private 
secretary of the literary parent of Master 
Hugh Wyane, is authority for the story 
that “A Madeira Party" came back to 
the house on Walnut Street with four po- 
lite “ No-we-thank-yous"’ before the doc- 
tor grew weary of trying it. Even then 
he had faith in his work and published it 
privately, and within a month The Century 
people made him an offer for the story for 
reappearance in their “Thumb Nail Se- 
ries,’ which it now adorns, 

There is another good story of Dr. Mitch- 
ell’s success which is not widely known, 
though it has to do with “ Hugh Wynne,” 
about which so much has been said and 
written. As the author himself told your 
correspondent the story, it may be ac- 
cepted as on good authortty. ‘I like that 
story,” said the doctor, “ and I don't hesi- 
tate to say, either, that I felt pleasurably 
sure it was a good story and would prove 
a good seller. I took it to a New York 
firm, and they agreed to take it, but would 
not promise to issue it at once? the date 
of publication, indeed, they would not com-~- 
anit Teamaaetres upon. Now I'm an old man, 
and any one of a thousand things might 
happen any minute to push me out of sight 
and mind for good. I wanted to see ‘ Hugh 
Wynne’ in print, and I was afraid to wait. 
Therefore I declined the offer made me 
and went round to The Century folks. 

“There a bargain was closed, and very 
soon I began to get my proofs. The entire 
first edition was printed and being bound 
before a hitch occurred. That hitch 


| there had been some dispute 


and Pencil Club remarked recent- | 


and as he is a curious unite man—or per- 
haps I should say a gentleman of some cu- 
riosity—he began the story himself. The 
result was an invitation to me to go over 
to New York, and there we fixed it ip 
that all that pile of Hughs was to wait 
until the magezine had tried the yarn on 
the public dog in’smal mouthfuls. Which 
gives you by inference the reason why the 
first edition had only two illustrations; 
they were the ones Mr. Pyle did before he 
had the order for ‘one a month.’ ” 
Mrs. Coombs does not think that Dr. 
| Mitchell is now working on another story, 
but his son says: “I know of none, but 
the bets are — ot that he is.”’ 


A aden to Biijah Kelloge’s 


Home. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The death of the Rev. Elijah Ketoge will 
bring back reminiscenges in the minds of 
the schoolboys of a generation ago, who 
recall his ‘‘ Spartacus”’ as the gem of the 
declamation times. What old Newark 
Academy boy can pick up his old “ Na- 
tional Fourth Reader,” if he can find it 
and read these words without a thrill: 

“It had been a day of triumph 
| Lentulus returning with his 
eagies,”’ &c. 

Last September, hearing that the 
ble author was in his hundredth 
made a pilgrimage to Harpswell, 


victorious 
’ 

venera- 
year, I 


see one 


before his death. The steamer leaving 
r Portiand in the morning, skirting the shores 
Bay, lands you at 


noon. A of 


and islands of Casco 


South Harpswell about ride 


|} well Neck, 
village, 
into the 
opening out 


due north, brings you to 
and about a mile further a 
woods and a short wood 
into a grassy field, and 
| preacher's residence is before you. Old 
and weather-beaten, and in its lonely situ- 
ation, it seemed just the spot for one born 
with the century and now quietly dropping 
of sight What was 
disappointment to find that Mr. 
had “gone to Brunswick for the 

Brunswick, the seat of Bowdoin Col- 
being twelve or fifteen miles further 
north, where the “ Neck’’ joins the mair- 
land. It was too bad—a man of a hundred 
years of age ought to stay at home when 
folks are coming 600 miles to see him. 

We inquired about him, and found that 
about his age, 
but that he was only eighty-six, and that 
he often preached at Harpswell Church or 
went by boat to one of the 
islands of Casco Bay and preached 


turn 
re ad, 


{| out and recollection. 
our 
logs 
day,"’ 


lege, 


occasionally 
large 
there. 
And now he 
peninsula, 
and 
loved 


is dead, on that beautiful 
reaching down through his isl- 
parish, among the scenes which he 
and described so well! If any one 
has to provide reading for growing boys 
that will give them an idea of how. the 
fathers of the Republic had to struggle 
to lay the foundations of our great prosper- 
ity, or for his own information wishes to 
scan a series of accurate pictures of the 
life of these early times, told by one 


who was almost an eye-witness, let him 
Start with “Lion Ben” and read the 
“Elm Island” stories. Clear, graphic, 
exciting, without sensationalism; moral 
without mawkishness, and patriotic and 
sound to the core! I know of no books for 
boys written before or since that equal 
them in interest, information, or right- 
mindedness. 

JOSEPH DREXEL HOLMES. 
New York, May 6, 1901. 





Mrs. Daniels’s “ The Warners.”* 


Cyrus Warner is a character having much 
interest. He begins his career in abject 
poverty, and through his own exertions 
rises in the scale of humanity. He has so 
much will that he starves himself in order 
to attain the object he has in view, which 
is the accumulation of some small means. 
With all this Cyrus has nothing sordid 
about him. He rises slowly, and has a fair 
position in a factory. He falls in love with 
a typewriter girl, who is as modest as she 
is good looking. It is Cyrus’s devotion that 
endears him to Betty. He marries Betty, 
and then Cyrus has a foretaste of happi- 
ness. 

Among his friends is Kirby. Kirby is the 
type of the aggressive workman of to-day, 
with ideas of Socialism and Anarchy. Kir- 
by is a spouter, and loves to hear the sound 
of his own loud voice. A tendency to drink 
exaggerates Kirby's peculiarities. Kirby 
marries. His wedding takes place in a thea- 
tre before an audience. The author of “‘ The 
Warners” most cleverly describes an abom- 
ination of this sort. To improve his condi- 
tion Cyrus purchases an oil well. By dint 
of hard work this enterprise turns out to 
be a success. There comes into the State 
where Cyrus is established an oil monopo- 
list. Fellows, the capitalist, wants to buy 


Cyrus's oil well. Cyrus will not sell. Then 
Fellows plots against Warner. Cyrus has a 
daughter, and Teddy Fellows, the brutal 
son of the capitalist, A about her ruin. 
us is forced to part with his property. 
Then the teachings of the Anarchist rby 
it is with dynamite that the story 
If there is a moral in this romance 
it is of an uncertain kind. For a}i that, de- 
— strength and power are shown by the 
writer. 


. 


Mixed Metaphors. 
From The Academy. 

Mixed metaphors are always amusing. 
“You are,” said a late Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, in opposing a municipal scheme, 
“ standing on the edge of a precipice that 
Wit be o, wala = our necks all the rest 
aun oi days.” 7. attributed to an 

pe e@ young men of 

England are the backbone of the British 

Empire. hat we must do is to train that 

and bring it to the front.” A 

Member of Parliament was responsible for 

the fallowi ‘ Even if you carried ~— 
dling little ~~ it would only be 

ike a fleabite in the ocean.” 


‘THE WARNERS. An American Story 


ee 


at Capua. | 


| yourself in some secluded spot. 


hoping to } 
who had given so much pleasure’ | 


| ble other things that will be use- 


| about ten miles along the centre of Harps- } 
the | . 
| States, 


the | 5 
a | thoroughly practical one. 


Kel- | 
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\TWO NEW OUT -OF-DOOR 
BOOKS. 


Also Something About a Few Good 
Recent or Forthcoming Novels. 


The golf habit is so generally 
prevalent nowadays that it be- 
comes almost-a man’s duty to 
play the game. 

If you don’t care to make a 
show of yourself on the links and 
want a little good coaching before 
you appear in public, get Mr. 
W. J. Travis’ new book 


Practical Golf 


and try a few of the strokes by 


It will tell you how to stand, 
how to grip your club, what par- 
ticular club to use and innumera- 


ful to you. 

Aside from being the present 
amateur champion of the United 
Mr. Travis is a self- 
taught player and his book is a 


* * * + * * 


Mr. H. P. Wells is as good an 
authority on fishing as Mr. Tra- 
vis is on golf. His book about 


Fly Rods and Fly Tackle 


is one which you will find a use- 
ful companion no matter what 
sort of fishing you go in for. It 
will give you many useful points 
on flies and tackle, on the mak- 
ing and mending of rods and va- 
rious other things which cvery 
true sportsman should know how 
to do for himself in anemerge ncy. 
It’s a book of handy size,and you 
can easily find room for it in your 
bag. 
~ . * ~ * = 

Next Thursday we publish 
Mr. Edward W, Townsend’s new 
novel 


Days Like These, 


which will be No. 5 in our series 
of one-a-month American novels, 
It is a story of New York life of 
to-day. 

The earlier books in this series 
are “A Victim of Circumstances” 
by Geraldine Anthony, “ Martin 
Brook ” by Morgan Bates, “ The 
Sentimentalists ” by Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier, and “ Eastover Court 
House” by H. B. Boone and 
Kenneth Brown. 

We think that each of these 
books fulfills its purpose in giving 
a vivid and truthful picture of 
some interesting phase of Amer- 
ican life. 

” * 

As we anticipated, Emile Zola’s 
remarkable new book 


Labor 


has made itself felt among those 
who rarely take much interest in 
fiction—among those who are 
interested in the problem with 
which it deals. 

“ Public Opinion” says of this 
book : 

“ He has presented labor con- 
ditions as he wishes his public to 
see them with a power that no 
other living writer could match,” 


* * & - * 


Practical Golf, 
$2, 00 net. 
Fly Rods and Fly 
Tackle, $1.75 net. 


American Novel 
Seri:s, $1.5) ezch, 


Labor, $1.50. 


HARPER, & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, ~ New York, 
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VICTORIAN POETS. 


Gant Dats Adina Bee te|| SIR CHRISTOPHER 


University Extension Society 
of London. Mrs. GOODWIN’S New Romance, surpasses in interest 
The annual address to students in con-|] and popularity White Aprons and The Head of a Hundred. 


nection with the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching was de- 
livered a fortnight ago at the Mansion 
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@® | House by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, who “ ” 
® | took as his subject “ The Poetry of the Vic- indorse “ Sir Christopher” as one of the best historical romances yet pet 
itor © | torian Age.” There wasa large attendance. lished. 
9) 8 “The Lord Mayor occupied the chair. The 
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Leading papers, from New York and Boston to San Francisco, 


speaker remarked that the Victorian age The New York Journal says it presents many eharating 


Saw the later days of some great poets, 


most of whose additions to our literature -pictures, and is delightfully written, . 


were made in‘ earlier reigns. ‘It was just 

about the time of the late Queen's acces- 

sion that Wordswerth, who was made Poet w se 
sion that Wordswerth, wha was made Poet The New York World prohounces it “one of the’ sea 
learned that his pogms had begun to make ff son’s wholesomest and best,’ and The Mail and Express 


a real impression at home and abroad. 


Samuel Rogers, a far inferior poet, lived terms it Se lovely, womanly story,” 


SIR: CHRISTOPHER 


writings belonged to a school which, when 
A Romance of a Maryland i 
face of obstacles . between 1837 and September, 1864, when he y Manor in 1644, 


Sy. ay ee By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN, 


le) 
*» 
a 
beyond 1837, showed long before his death 
evidence of failing powers, and could not auth ‘“ ‘ ” 
This and the issues of May 9th justly be claimed as falling within the era a ra aes oe ee 
: ¥ under consideration. € aco of a Fiun red, etc. 
and 16th will be sent to any ad Perhaps, however, the most curious link 
between the poetry of the eighteenth cent- 
dress for 10 cents, ury and that of the Victorian age was spp osege eA Howard y+ and 
S Peacock of the India House, who, born in other artists. I bs * 
THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, 1785, lived till 1866, writing in his youth 4 Cl 2mo eco 
BOSTON, MASS “The Genius of the Thames,” which had rate oth, $1.50. 
6 , been said by Mr. Gosse to belong to the | ° 
soit and Fourth Edition Just Ready 


Wi iam D, Howells, 


Tah a 


IN THE. MAY 
23d ISSUE OF _ 


The Youth’s Companion 


. 
These recollections of many disheartening 


h : sant he died, in December, 1855, had vanished, 
experiences as@ young euthor are importa but it had been perhaps the fashion to de- 


to every aspiring writer who has positive preciate them too much. Landor, who be- 


talent and the power of perseverance in the gan to publish before the end of the 


eighteenth century, produced a great deal 


you 'mid cowslips blowing,’ which was the 
THE one WRITINGS gem of “Gryll Grange.’ Praed, although 
his poems were not collected till the second 
half of the last century, only lived till 
1839. His vers de société were well known, 


but the fact was less familiar that he could : 
write in a very different style when he a 
pleased, as witness his lines entitled “ The 
Dying Girl to her Lover.” 
Now for the first time trans- It was, however, by his merry mood that | VOLTAIRE is the most trenchant 
and the wittiest writer in the world. 


: 5 ‘ he became the leader of a school in which 
lated into English by Professor Frederick Locker, afterward Locker-Lamp- THE RIGHT HON. JOHN M 
F, C. DESUMICHRAST, Department son, was the most distinguished disciple. i . N MORLEY, 
of French, Harvard Universitv. Leigh Hunt, although we connect his name = nee 
. *hiefl vith the third decade of the nine- ° oe ; 
ee ee ee ge eae The Publisher announces a LIMITED unexpurgated edition, in FORTY-TWO 


teenth century, was for twenty years a 


f fi ) - 
re ‘sp oe * ‘a en subject of Queen Victoria. Milman, who | VOLUMES, of the incomparable Romances, Histories, Dramas, Poems, Essays, 
t t U oductté ad i » earlier pa we , r 
to an volum Oe Ne Lait aaa oe ae eee and Epistles, including “La Pucelle,” the ** Philosophical Dictionary,” and 
— the Literary Miscellanies of 


of common sense, when common sense was 


YQBBHB®OPPOOOGWBDDDOQGPHOOWOONGD'S sC hool of Collins in its last oi aan ns 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


living to produce the lines, 
254 Washington Street, Boston 


With Ninety-seven . co ea oe a ~ ] : r 
PHOTOGRAVURES and ETCHINGS. | (cc Victoria s great name asa historian, The Great Universal Gentus. 


Further ‘particular will he found im the Pros but that should not make us forget that 
n will x b. | Some of his poetry deserved still to live This will be the only comprehensive edition of Voltaire that has ever 


os which will be sent on application Pub- 


ubseribers ’ ondy and sgld solely by and to live long. Campbell survived to 15844, . = : che ‘- - 
GEORGE D. SPROUL, and published some poems as late as 1942 appeared in English, and its value is greatly enhanced by a 
Moore lived even longer, but his brain . = sakeenie 2 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. was clouded in his later years, aid he be- CRIT 10U E AND BIOGRAPHY 
__—_— | longed too essentially to the earlier part of . 
: the century to give us much right to claim BY 
"| : ? , yy him. We had a better right to Hood, who Y - 
THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR did some of the work by which he was best THE RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN MORLEY 
‘By remembered in the *forties . ’ : > 
. 2 Author of “ Rousseau,’ ‘* Diderot and the French Encyciopaed:sts °" 
’ r > Turning to those who belonged exclu- = ae ek ° : , : od clopaed:sts ; 
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Ee en emer nee nen 


JOHN ANDERSON, JR, 


Auctioneer of Literary Property, 
34 West 30th Street, New York. 


Sale of the extensive and valuable 
Miscellaneous Library of the late PROF. 
CHARLES E. WEST. LL. D, Evenings 
of Mey 21, 22, 23 and 24. 


Sale of the PRIVATE COLLECTION of 
@ well-known old-time Book and Print 
gathorer, largely relating toNEW YORK 
CITY and the DRAMA. Monday even- 
ing, Mey 27th. 


Sale of, a | very choice collection of. EN- 
GRAVINGS, PORTRAITS, octe.. 
many relating to the history of NET? 

RK C1TYandcomprising & number 
> eat rarity and value. Tuesday evep- 
ing, May 28th. 


Sale of an additional portion of the 
Library of the late DAVID BEVER- 
IDGE, of MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Rare and curious Books, Evenings of 
Mey 29th and June 3d. 


Sale of FINE and RARE BOOKS, 
almost entirely from PRIVATE LI- 
BRARIES, including an ILLUM- 
INATED BOOK OF HOV®RS, of the 
ISth Century, BIDA’S ETCHINGS to 
the Gospels, Roberts’ Holy Land, and 
finely illustrated works on Natural His- 
tory, inchuding Avudubon’s Birds of 
America, Elephant Folio, and 8 vols. of 
Audubon’s Manuscript Records and 
Account Books pertaining to his world- 
renowned work. Wednesday evening, 
June Sth. 


STIKEMAN & CO., 


Successors to 
ALFRED MATTHEWS 


ART BOOKBINDERS 


55-57 WEST 26TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
Artistic or Plain Bindings in Leather. 


Special Attention Given to 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 


—————— 


00) When calling, please ask 
— Mr. Grant. 


L Whenever you need a book, ad- 
LIBERA write 


dress Mr. — 
Before buying books 
{DISCOUNTS for quotations, An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
Za West 42d St. - - = = New York 
Mention this a lvertisement and receive a discount. 


for 


pen 


Individual, Associated, Organized 
by E.T. Devine, Ph.D. 
(Gen.8ec'yCharityOrg.Sety, N.Y.) 


“ Outward & Homeward Lound"— 
Ocean Diary, “ With Quota- 
tions” — “Across the Atlantic.” — 
Rehgious Quotations. 

EACH $1.00. 


CHARITY 
LENTILHON & CO., 150 5th Av., New York, 


“The successful novel of 1899 


was ‘ David Harum ;’ the great suc- 
cess of 1900 was ‘Eben Holden.’ 
Will ‘ Your Uncle Lew’ be the suc- 
cess of 1901 ?”’— Utica Observer. 


(THE ROSE 


OF DAWN 


Pocket Size Standard Novels, 


Thackerny’s Works and Diekens’ and 
Scott's Novels. Thin paper, Large type, easy 
to read. Size 4% by 6% inches and only % 
inch thick. Bound in cloth, $1.00 each. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of es Prospectus free on 
request. THOS. NE & SONS, 37 East 
isth St.. New York. 


EACON 


IOGRAPHIES 


of Eminent Americans. Cloth, 76 cts. 
each. Blue lambskin, $1.00. Send for circular; 
about ae} 

, Maynard & Company, Boston. 


Book — 
MALKAN |? 


HANOVER 8Q. | Mail oe 
No. 1 WILLIAM sy Special Discounts 


STONE 8T. 
“TEL. 1121 Broad. to Libraries 


<sP)EACON BRADBURY 


is, in many respec as dis- 


tinct a character as David 
— Phila. Hem. 


A GREAT NOVEL 


By MARION HARLAND, 


Cloth, $1.00. HIS GREAT SELF. 


Paper, 50 cts. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
uOKN 


‘at's MSS 


LETTERS iH erie LISTS. 


In. |Tel.No. 
3465 
"|,eth St. 


English Verse"’ for one single poem by 
Newman, the man who swayed, in the 
early forties, all thaf' was most living in 
the university, as no one had done in the 
case of a body of a similar character since 
the days of Abelard. And why, unless in 
Obedience to some prejudice, was Faber 
omitted? And why should Ruskin, if he 
was to appear at all, be represented by 
four very commonplace lines when we 
might have had the = verses of his 
“Madonna dell’ Acqua "’1 

A curious feature of me period which he 
was passing under review was that over 
and above the poets and poetesses he had 
named, over and above the numerous poets 
to whose existence he had referred with- 
out attempting even to enumerate them, 
there ,were. others who had done work 
which at almost any time before 1801 would 
have been considered very good indeed. In 
perfection of form a great number had sur- 
passed almost any of their predecessors. 
The pity was that théy had sacrificed al- 
most teo much of this excellence, which 
was an accessory merit ‘only and unim- 
portant when the deft maker of verse had 
little or nothing to say: We might hope 
that the next generation of poets would, 
without losing this technical skill, employ 
their poetical faculty only as a vehicle for 
something worth saying. 

The reaction which had set in against 
the ridiculous undervaluing of Byron was 
of good omen. Byron might have had “ no 
technique,”’ as a foolish critic once re- 
marked, but at least he had something to 
say, and he said it with a vengeance. He 
should not be surprised if thirty years 
hence it had become an article of orthodox 
poetical faith that the fourth canto of 
“Childe Harold” was the greatest non- 
dramatic poent.in English. 

In concluding his address, which lasted 
upward of an hour, and included the re- 
cital of selections from the works of sev- 
eral poets, Sir Mountstuart said that he 
had tried to show, so far as he could within 


the limits assigned to him; how vast the 
poetical achievement of the Victorian age 
had been; but suppose that’ Sir Walter 
Scott, instead of dyimg at sixty-two, had 
lived only half a dozen years longer, he 
would have been inciyded in the Victorian 
age, and it would have been the most nat- 
ural thing in the world that Byron should 
have outlived his school-fellow, Sir Robert 


Peel. With those additions the era recently 
closed would hardly have been inferior even 
to the reign of Elizabeth, to which Shake- 
speare gave, in all comparisons, so tre- 
mendous an advantage. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Up to and including Thursday afternoon, 


BIOGRAPHIES AND ESSAYS. 


REMEMBRANCES OF EMERSON. By John 
Albee. 12mo. Pp. ix.-154. New York: 
Robert G. Cooke. 

THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES. 
leaf Whittier. By Richard 
Pp. xvi.-134. Boston: Small, 
75 cents. 


IF, Turning Points in the Careers of Notable 
People. Lucky and Unlucky; or, The Lottery 
of Life. By James W. Breen, Pittsburg, 
Penn, $1.50, 

THE RELATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISs- 
TORY. By the Rev. H. B. George. 12mo. 
Pp. vii.-296. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

SIDE _ LIGHTS ON MANAGEMENT WORLD 
SYSTEMS RAILWAYS. By Major Pang- 
borne. 12mo. Pp. xiv.-245. Baltimore, Md.; 
J. G, Pangborn 

GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN EVOLUTION, In- 
dividualism and Collectivism. By Edmond 
Kelly, 8vo, Pp. xv.-608, New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co, $2.50, 

THE ALBERT SHAW LECTURES ON DIPLO- 
MATIC HISTORY, 1900. The Diplomatic 
History of the Southern Confederacy. 


James Morton Callahan. i2mo. Pp. 
Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press. 


VALUE, PRICE, AND PROFIT. By Karl Marx. 
Addressed to Workingmen. Edited by his 
daughter, Eleanor Marx Aveling. 12mo. Pp 
xili.-74. New York: New York Labor News 
Company. 50 cents. 


THE LIMITS OF EVOLUTION, AND OTHER 
SSSAYS8. Illustrating the Metaphysical 
Theory of Personal Idealism. By G. H. 
Howison. 12mo. Pp. xxxv.-306. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.60. 


John Green- 
Burton. 24mo. 
Maynard & Co 


OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 
VALENCIA'’S GARDEN. By Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield. 12mo. Pp, 302. New York 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


THE SEA BEACH AT EBB TIDE. A Guide to 
the Study of the Sea Weeds and the Lower 
Animal Life Found Between Tide Marks. By 
Augusta Foote Arnold. More than 600 illus- 
trations. 8vo. Pp. x.-490. New York: The 
Century Company. $2.40. 

FIRST STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE. By George 
Francis Atkinson. l2mo. Pp. xii.-266. Bos- 
ton; Ginn & Co, 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by Alfred Sutro, 12mo. 
Pp. 427. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

COUNSELS FOR CHURCH PEOPLE. 
the Writi of the Right Hon. and Right 
Rev. Mandell Creighton. Selected and ar- 
ranged by J. H. Burn. i6mo. Pp. 202. Mil- 
waukee: The Young Churchman Company. 


THE THEOLOGY OF ALBRECHT RITSCHL. 
By Albert Temple Swing. Together with In- 
struction in the Christian Religion, by Al- 
breeht Ritschil. Translated by Alice Mead 
Swing. Svo. Pp. xiv.-206. New York; Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.40. 

THE FIRST INTERPRETERS OF JESUS. 
George Holley Gilbert. 12mo. Pp. xili.-420. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

THEOLOGY AT THE DAWN OF THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. Essays on the Present 
Status of Christianity and Its Doctrines. 
Edited with an Introduction by J. Vyrnw 
Morgan. 8vo. Pp. xliv.-544. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co, $2.50. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE. By the Rev. El- 
wood Worcester.. 12mo. Pp. xx.-572. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

THE SELF- PROMOUETIEG BIBLE DICTION- 
ARY. An panion for the 


er. By James P. Boyd. %2mo, Pp. 339. 
Philadelphia: A, J. Holman & Co, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY INVENTIONS. A 
Forecast. By George Sutherland. 12mo. 
Pas seas New York: Longmans, Green 


MODERN Ba age tg By putt M. Knight. 


plates. Svo. New 
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ranged by T. O. Guen. 16mo, 

York: R. H, Russell. 
OUTLAW LYRICS. By Gilbert Bezanger. 16mo, 

Pp, 63. Montreal: G, Bezanger. (Paper.) 


FICTION. 

LOVE-STORY OF FORTY- 

Justin McCarthy. 12mo. Pp. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 

THE CRISIS. By Winston Churchill. Ilus- 
trated by Howard Chandler Christy. &vo. 
Pp. ix.-522. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

THE WILDERNESS ROAD. A Romance of St. 
Clair’s Defeat and Wayne's Victory. By Jo- 
seph Altsheler. 12mo. Pp. vi.-379. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

WHEN SHE CAME TO HERSELF. By Alison 
Brooke. 12mo. Pp. 180. Philadelphia: 
The American Baptist Publication Society. 
75 cents, 

THE LUCK OF THE VAILS 
E. F. Benson. .12mo. _ Pp. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

HER MAJESTY’S MINISTER. By William Le 
Queux. 12mo._ Pp. vi.-364 New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

THE STORY OF LITTLE NELL. 
Dickens. Edited, with an introduction 
Jane Gordon. 12mo. Pp. 357. 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: The 
Book Company. SO) cents. 

THE STORY OF LOUISE. From the French of 
George de Fontanges. By Deshler Welch. 
12mo, Pp. 194. New York: Roya! Columbia 
Press, 

THE CROW’ 
12mo Pp. 
Co. $1.25. 

A BANKER OF BANKERSVILLE. 
By Maurice Thompson, 12mo. Pp. 
York: Street & Smith. 

A DREAM OF EMPIRE OF THE HOUSE OF 
BLENNERHASSET. By William Henry 
Venable. 12mo. Pp. 344. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co, $1.50. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE TENEMBENTS. 
ward W. Townsend. 12mo. Pp. 301. 
York: Street & Smith. 

SIRIUS. A Volume of Fiction. By Ellen Thorn- 
eycroft Fowler. 12mo. Pp. vy.-429. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

THE AMERICAN HUSBAND IN PARIS. By 
Anna Bowman Dodd. 12mo, Pp, 156. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1. 


THE ROSE OF DAWN. A Tale of the South 
Sea. By Helen Hay. With drawings by 
John La Farge. 16mo, Pp. 57. New York: 
R. H. Russell. 

THE GOD OF HIS FATHERS, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Jack London. 12mo. Pp. 299 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

WHEN EVE WAS NOT CREATED, AND OTH- 
ER STORIES. By Hervey White. 12mo Pp. 

, 220. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, $1.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EL CAPITAN VENENO. By D. Pedro A. De 
Alarcon. Edited by George Griffin Brownell. 
12mo. ,Pp. 143. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicag#: American Book Company. 50 cents 


GALA DAY LUNCHEONS. A _ Little Book of 
Suggestions. By Waroline Benedict Burrell. 
12mo. Pp. 221. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.20 net. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. A Quarterly 
Miscellany. Edited by Lady Randolph Spen- 
cer Churchill. Volume VIII. Mareh, 1901 
Folio. Pp. 247. New York: G, P. Putnam's 
Sons. $6. 

MY EXPERIENCES OF THE BOER WAR. By 
Count Sternberg. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with an introduction by Lieut. Col. G. 
F. R. Henderson. i2mo. Pp. xlii.-268. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

THIRD BOOK EUROPE AND OTHER CONTI- 
NENTS, with Review of North America. By 
Ralph 8. Tarr and Frank M. McMurry. With 
numerous maps and illustrations. Pp, xx.- 
S74. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
75 cents. 


THE FLAY OF MAN. By Karl 
lated, with the author's 
Elizabeth L. Baldwin, and edited, with a 
Preface and Appendix. by Prof. J. Mark 
Baldwin 12mo. Pp. ix.-412. York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

THE QUINCY WORD LIST. Over 6,000 of the 
Commonest English Words carefully graded 
for Elementary Schools. By Frank E. Porlin. 
12mo, Pp. 108, New York: The Morse Com- 
pany. 
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Miss Pritchard's Wedding Trip.” 


Beneath the veneer of a pretty little ro- 
mance Mrs. Clara Loulse Burnham has 
written a charming account of foreign 
travel. Landing in Dover, Miss Pritchard, 
a spinster, unspoiled by disappointment in 
love, and Edwina Wilder, the daughter of 
the man who had broken her heart so 
many years ago, start upon their travels 
abroad with all the zest of the uninitiated. 
Their itinerary includes no unexplored re- 


gions, but has been and is being trod by 
thousands of tourists through Kurope— 


but this fact does not detract one whit 
from Mrs. Burnham's happy manner of de- 
scribing the places visited, presenting, as 
she does, only such pictuves as might tempt 
the mental appetite without assuming any 
of the pedantic unpleasantness of an in- 
structive guide book. 


Through England, Scotland, France, Italy, 
among the blue mountains of Switzerland 
and the woodland beauty of Austria the 
reader willingly follows at the heels of Miss 
Pritchard and her companion. A wee bit of 
skepticism will, it is true, creep into his 
mind over the tale of the marvelous sagaci- 
ty of the Scotch birds, and he finds himself 
pooh-poohing the idea of a robin that has 
nested for seventeen years near the cot- 
tage of a Scotch dame-~be she ever so 
agreeable—even following her from one 
house to another; or a bullfinch that per- 
ferms most remarkable and intelligent ac- 
complishments at a bath—but, then, per- 
haps the good Miss McDonald was perpe- 
trating one of those rare Scottish jests and 
doing what we vulgar Americans call 
“quizzing"’ her guests. Nor can Mrs. 
Burnham's description of the visit to St. 
Peter's do aught but recall—alas! to its 
own disadvantage—Mrs. Ward's splendid 
word picture of all that pomp 2nd pageant- 
ry when Leo XIIL.’s “ fragile, indomitable 
face beneath the Papal crown" looks out 
upon the multitude of 50,000 people assem- 
bled to see him, and he sighs like a child, 
because he is weak and old, and the bur- 
den of his office fs great—but in sighing 
kééps a perfect simplicity, dignity—cour- 


r Ame, ” 


To thosé young people who have recent- 
ly been fortunate enqugh to have made 
this trip, the present volume must recall 
a host of happy memories,»while for those 
whose pilgrimage is yet before them and 
who are still hoping for a glimpse of the 
wonders of the Old World, the book is 
pleasant and instructive reading. 
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Home Thoughts 
By “Cc.” 


Selections from “ Home Thoughts,” 
which have appeared in the New York 
Evening Post, and for whose publicae 
tion in book form many requests have 
been made, will be published May 
25th. The book will be bound in 
.attractive style, full cloth, 12mo, 320 
pages, price $1.50. 


*,* Order from your bookseller in advance, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A Soldier of Virginia. 


of Colonel Washington and Braddock’s 
Defeat. 


By BURTON EGBERT STEVENSON, 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
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ton translation, published by Allen & Co., Lon- 
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bukin Frie -dlander translation; must be complete, 
Address Box 331, 1,267 Broadway. 
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“DEL MAR’S ANCIENT BRITAIN, 


80, pp. 250; cloth and gold, $2. 

A boundless store of information, neglected by 
ourselves and garnered by a scholarly American, 
~Newcastle Chronicle. Reconstructs Roman 
Britain full of busy cities, seaports and indus- 
trial centres.—Liverpool Mercury. Upsets the 
stereotyped conclusions so long paramount. —Man- 
een a Here we have the historical 
method w ts remorseless sifting.—London 
Chronicle. vee 
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Publishers Without Printing Plants. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In THe SaTuRDAY REVIEW of May lit 
“noticed an editorial article commenting on 
the transfer to the Trow Company of the 
printing plant of D. Appleton & Co., and 
after carefully reading the suggestions of 
the reasons which prompt such a transfer, 
it seems to me that the real cause making 
the change necessary was overlooked, and 
that a word from one who is “in the thick 
of the fight” might be appreciated by all 
interested publishers who will take the 
time calmly to consider each phase of their 
business with @ free mind, and with the 
sole view of accomplishing the best possi- 
ble results. 

My experience in the printing business as 
the servant of many hundred clients, both 
book publishers and merchant manufact- 
urers, has demonstrated to me that the 
printer who makes a.sufficient study of 
the artistic side of the art preservative to 
be of value to his clients can never suc- 
cessfully undertake gp blishing business 
of his own, and the ccessful publisher 
who wins the right to be considered a 
lisher of works that tend to aid and help 
human progress is bound to warp his o 
oe it he attempts to act as his own 
P 

printer who tries to be a publisher 
by printer I mean the successful mas- 

nter) is bound to be a failure, for 
th ean has not yet been created who can 
‘suceessfully serve two masters. 

Looking back over the history of the last 
“hundred years one finds that there are no 
exceptions to this rule among book pub- 
lishers. Of course the rule does not 
with periodical publishers, for there 
Pc detcrmined i tke dhe ides ralling ou 

nee e y 
loa C H. 
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A New Study of His Life, by H. B. 
Baildon.” 


The present “ life study " of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, by an old Edinburgh school 
friend, Mr. H.. Bellyse Baildon, is laid 
down with rather mixed feelings. The vol- 
ume adds very little, if anything, to our 
knowledge of Stevenson as either man or 
author; nor do we find Mr. Baildon’s criti- 
eal estimate of Stevenson’s work giving us 
a new point of view. 

Then, too, there are a number of mis- 
statements throughout the book, most of 
them small enough, but inexcusable in the 
light of all that has before appeared as to 
Stevenson's life. One of these little erroTs 
is as slight a fault as the giving a Chris- 
tian name far from being his own, to Mrs. 
Stevenson's grandson, young Strong. But 
as the boy is often mentioned by Steven- 
son himself, his name should be accurately 
known by who undertakes a _ biog- 
raphy. 


one 


Another mistake, however, is much more 
serious. Readers of the Stevenson Letters 
will see how far from the truth and how 
misleading it would be but for the fact 
that we are all so familiar with Mr. Sidney 
Colvin’s statement as to the real facts of 
the case. Mr. Baildon says, in speaking of 
the attachment which sprang up between 
Mrs. Osbourne and Stevenson: 


The departure of Mrs. Osbourne for 
America, either accompanied or closely fol- 
lowed by Stevenson. * * * For it is evi- 
dent by -this time that Stevenson's family 
had knowledge of his attachment to Mrs. 
Osbourne and possibly also of his intention 
to marry her when existing obstacles were 
removed. This not unnaturally, perhaps, 
met with the strong disapproval of his 
parents, and money supplies being cut off 
at the paternal main, &c. 

It is a well known fact that a long pe- 
riod intervened between Mrs. Osbourne’s 
departure for America in the Autumn of 
1878 and Stevenson's journey to our shores 
in the latter part of August, 1879, the lat- 
ter being undertaken not only because a 
divorce had been determined upon, but be- 
cause. the to Mrs. Osbourne's 
health being disquieting, Stevenson 
felt he might be of some service were 
nearer her As to the money 
Stevenson voluntarily relinquished all sup- 
plies from home, feeling sure his plans 


news as 
very 


he 


would not be approved, and being too hon- | 


execution with 
Colvin tells 
anxious to 
by 


into 
Mr. 
was 


orable to carry them 
his father's money. 
also that Stevenson test 
not only his powers of self-support lit- 
erature, but his ability to provide for oth- 
ers. , 

It would seem, too, a little odd that one 
who, like Mr. Baildon, places so much em- 
phasis upon and Stevenson's old 
friendship should not have met the latter's 
wife during their Edinburgh da simply 
describing Mrs appearance on 
the one occasion when he saw her by 
the latter's 
husband's 


us 


his own 


Stevenson's 
accl- 
cor- 


old 


distance, 
toward her 
marked, 


dent and at a 
dial relations 
friends being very 
On the other hand, for those who are but 
slightly acquainted with the details of Ste- 
venson's life, or with his books as a whole, 
it would be hard to find a better 
interesting volume. It 
picture of Stevenson in all his many phases, 
and contains an eminently readable, well- 
written sketch of both the man and the 
writer, which it would be hard to parallel 
fin any other volume, and from this stand- 
point is entirely to be recommended to our 
readers. 


or more 


presents a careful 


Mr. Baildon’s book grew out of newspaper 
and magazine articles, written after 
Stevenson's death, and from lectures upon 
him delivered in Scotland and England, as 
well as from special articles on Stevenson, 
written in English for a review, 
“ Englischen Studien,’ a German magazine 
devoted to English and its literature, pub- 
lished under the editorship of certain Ger- 
man professors. To the material thus gath- 
ered Mr. Baildon has added 
heretofore unpublished, “ Stevenson as a 
Letter Writer’’ and ‘‘ Conclusions,’ the 
whole making a volume of nearly 250 pages. 

The scope of Mr. Baildon’s book is shown 
by the titles of some of his chapters 
Literary Achievement,” ‘Childhood and 
Youth,” *‘ Student, Advocate, and Author,” 
“Love, Marriage, and After,” “ Early 
Travels and Essays,” ‘ Critical Essays,” 
“The Teller of Tales,”’ ‘‘ Bright Verse 
irim Fables,’’ ‘‘Stevenson and_ Scott,” 
** Essays and Romances,” “ The Little Peo- 
ple,” and ‘* Work Vailima.” 

The volume also contains a bibliography 
both of books by Stevenson and of books 
and him. The book ad- 


soon 


German 


two chapters 


at 


articles about is 


mirably printed, the American edition being | 


bound from the English sheets. Having 
before us copies of both the American and 
English editions, it is odd how inferior in 
every way the latter is, although actually 
containing the sume sheets. The cloth of 
the American bindingis cheap-looking and 
badly lettered, the whole shape of the two 
books being entirely different, the Ameri- 
can edition taller and thinner 
and badly The volume contains 
two new one a photogravure 
frontispiece from a portrait painted by 
Count Girolamo Nerli in Samoa in 18%, 
the other from a photograph taken at 
about the same time, neither of which is 
at all satisfactory. 

The 
book, 
and 


*ROBERT LOUIS’STEVENSON; A Life Study 
in Criticism. By H. Bellyse Baildon. Por- 
traits. Pp. ix., 244. London: Chatto & Win- 
dus. New York: A. Wessels Company. 
1901. $1.75. 


seeming 
shaped. 
portraits, 


last two portions of Mr. 
“ Stevenson 
** Conclusions,” 


Baildon’s 
as a Letter Writer,” 
ale by far the most 
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WHAT THE WORLD SAYS OF THEM 


NEW YORK SAYS: “Elizabeth is so ingeniously ingenuous, so clever 
and amusing that it is heartily welcome.'—( Zhe Mail and Ex- 


TITLES 


THE VISITS OF 


ELIZABETH 


$1.50 


WITH PORTRAIT IN PHOTOGRAVURE 


By Elinor Glyn 
SIXTIETH THOUSA 


‘THE 


ARISTOCRATS 


$3.50 


FIFTH THOUSAND 


THE 


| COLUMN 


$1.50 
FIFTEENTH THOUSAND 


THE CARDINAL’ 


By Charles Marriott. 


SNUFF-BOX 


By HENRY HARLAND 
EIGHTIETH THOUSAND 


press.) 


‘Elizabeth is an adorable maiden 
‘The reader whois looking for something brisk, sparkling and 
unconventional will make a mistake in net reading ‘The Visits of 
Elizabeth.” “— (Commercial Advertiser.) 
‘Elizabeth is unalloyed delight... 
adorable of recent heroines.""—( Zown Topics.) 
LONDON SAYS: “Elizabeth is heartily welcome. 
“Utterly charming.” 


larly beautiful.” 
ing, lovable little being.” 


. « a boon "'—( Tribune.) 


Elizabeth is the most 


. . She is singu- 
‘A fascinating, tantaliz- 


NEW YORK SAYS: 


“A clever bit of satire, full of salient portraiture 


and caps that fit.",— ( 7he Sun.) 
‘The frankness of its point of view and the obvious admiration 


ing as a salt water bath, . 
tion: 


of everything American, make it at once as stimulating and cleans- 


. It is abook with a treble fascina- 


piquancy, sentiment, and sense.’’—(Brooklyn Eagle.) 


BOSTON SAYS: ‘An entertaining, thoroughbred volume.''— (Boston 


Times.) 


— (Herald. ) 


‘The spiciest and cleverest book that has appeared this year,” 


SAN FRANCISCO SAYS: “The letters are written in a spirit of great 
liberality and with an undisguised admiration of American charac- 
ter and achievement."'— (Chronic¢e.) 


every page.” 


brain . . . a book to read . 


Ss 


ment... the book of the hour.’ 


AMERICA SAYS: ‘It is a book full of repose, even in its passion. . 
a piece of art for which to be gladly thankful . . 


genius writ on 


ENGLAND SAYS: « Avery remarkable novel . . . the work of a strong 


an 


extraordinarily fine achieve- 


AMERICA SAYS: ‘ This charming love story . . . so captivating, so 


good . ,. a book to enjoy and to praise 
one of the most refreshing love stories of modern fiction,” 


ENGLAND SAYS: ‘ It is a work of art . 


$1.50 


. so happily flavored 


Je charming romance ,... 


Mr, Harland has achieved a triumph,”’ 


SENATOR NORTH 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 


AMERICA SAYS: ‘It is a novel of genuine historical value. . . 


is the strongest political novel ever written by an American 


$1.50 


thoroughly American,” 


It 


‘ie - 


| JOHN LANE, 25x FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


interesting, beeause most individual, so 


that his style and treatment of his subject 
can best be shown by short cxtracts from 


these chapters: 


It is difficult for a personal friend of 
Stevenson's to judge these letters with im- 
partiality, the more so if he happens to be, 
as so many of his friends were, also keenly 
interested in the art of letters. For the 
average reader there is possibly a tittle 
too much cf the technicalities of the art, 
a little too much personal detail about the 
progress of his works. But for the lit- 
térateur, all these things only add to 
the interest and _ fascination of the 
book. How bracing is the indomitable toil 
of the man, how encouraging to know 
that even he had his periods of sterility or 
fallowness and the sense of mental ex- 
yansion!: * * * But even to the mere 
eader of books, it must have some interest 
to learn at what cost and with what pains 
and labor and thought these works, which 
perhaps only pass for him a few pleasant 
hours, were produced. * * * Equaliy 
good for him it is also to know, as these 
letters vividly bring home to us, that an 
author is no writing machine, but a man 
of like passions with ourselves. * * * 
These volumes form one of the most thor- 
live human documents of this or 
any time. They form a permanent pillar 
or buttress of Stevenson's already solid, 
and, to my thinking, enduring fame. And 
were all Stevenson's works lost but this 
one book, I have little doubt it would long 
survive as the vivid, sparkling, genial, sin- 
cere, and absorbing record of one of the 
brightest and bravest spirits of all time. 


In ‘Conclusions " in relation to his work 
will be found the following: 


Stevenson has contributed to the body of 
English literature so considerable an 
amount of work of the first order of ex- 
cellence that it may be said we cannot 
afford to forget him for the sake of that 
literature itself. Take his essays alone; 
what brightness would pass from the liter- 
ature of the last century if such volumes 
as “Virginibus Puerisque,"’ ‘' Familiar 
Studies of Mén and Books,’”’ and ‘* Memo- 
ries and Portraits ’’ were lost to it? There 
is, I believe, absolutely no contemporary 
writer who can hold the candle to Steven- 
son in this kind of essay, and we must go 
back to Lamb to find even a rival. Now, 
I would be the last to deny the charm of 
the Essays of Elia, their slippered ease, 
their indoor warmth, their bouquet of book- 
loving culture, their good glass of old port 
joviality. But in Stevenson, we are out in 
the real bustling world, we are about some 
business, love making, fighting, or listen- 
ing to the strange call of Pan’s pipes. Here 
is a man who does something more than 
warm his toes at a study fire. He goes to 
nature and men, and brings with him the 
smell of ‘caller air,’’ the scent of the 
fresh earth, and the bright eye and spring- 


ing pulse of one who faces frankly the 
rough weather of nature and lifé. Steven- 
son does not serve us with personal, cult- 
ured gossip, he puts us strangely into touch 
with nature, life, and man. 


Miss Runkle’s “Century ” Novel. « 

Apparently Mr. Weyman and Mr. Ste- 
phens have merely whetted the taste of the 
public for Navarre novels, great has 
been the popularity of ‘‘ The Helmet of Na- 
as it has appeared in serial form. 
Although its title contains the name of 
Navarre—always a name to conjure with— 
Henry plays less part in the story than in 
“A Gentleman of France” or “‘ An Enemy 
to the King,’’ and the part he does play, 
the rescue of a lady, is comparatively un- 
important, showing his bright temper and 
gallantry, but noj the sterner and more 
soldierly virtues which were the best of 
grist for Mr. Weyman's mill. 

The time chosen for the action of the plot 
accepted the climax of 
greatness, after the dissipa- 
Valois Court, before the pri- 
vate seandals of his liberal reign, and 
while he was still the uncrowned King. 
Montaigne, whose personal relations with 
him were close, quotes prince” (Na- 
varre, without doubt) as saying of himself 
‘that he feels the weight of his mishaps 
as much as another, but when they have no 
remedy he at once submits to enduring 
them, and as for the others, after he has 
taken measures to repair them—which his 
quick mind enables him to do promptly— 
he awaits in peace what may come of it.” 
Montaigne adds: “In truth, I have seen 
him thus, nonchalant and free in act and 
countenance during the course of very 
great and thorny affairs; I find him great- 
er and more capable in evil fortune thangn 
good; his losses are more glorious than his 
victories, his mourning than his triumphs.” 

Such a temper in a Prince is apt to win 
loyal followers, and these Henry had 
among Catholics, Huguenots, and “ Poli- 
tiques."" To this last party belonged the 
Duke of St. Quentin; and the Duke’s son, 
who, with his page, share the honors 
of Miss Runkle’s story, the rdle of here 


so 


varre,”’ 


is generally as 
Henry's real 


tions of the 


a 


*THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. 
Runkle, 


By Bertha 
New York: The Century Company. 


being adequately filled by each. The time 
was one of intrigue, deceit, and danger, 
figures were picturesque, events were dra- 
matic, the light mediaeval 
histery was upon all public 
It to follow historical 
records closely—in either England or France 

to gain material for pure melodrama. If 
Miss Runkle’s work is of the nature of mel- 
odrama, however, it is an extremely good 
sort. 


flickering 
cast scenes. 


is only necessary 


There 
ments, 


are, of course, 
the stealthy 
dark doorways and 


the usual develop- 
enemy lurking behind 
in underground pas- 
sages; the admirable disguises inevitably 
penetrated by the right pair of eyes, the 
leading lady braving secret peril on behalf 
of her lover; the accidental eavesdropping 
at the precise moment when great news is 
told, songs that watchwords that 
let the foe escape; Navarre’s favorite oath, 
savory dinners at merry inns—all these are 
taken for granted in a romance of the time 
of Navarre. 


betray, 


3eyond these 


have a lady 


in 
whose 


the present book we 
unusual merit it is to 
win the affections of the reader as promptly, 
if not as potently, as she wins those of the 
hero, a blitheness and rapidity of narra- 
tion that hold the attention against all im- 
probabilities, and one really admirable and 
consistent character, drawn with firm 
masculine touch—Vigo. The excellence of 
the the pure English not strained 
to fit the period, the vitality of the char- 
acters, the ease of the invention, give rise 
to the more or less idle speculation why a 
writer so capable should choose France for 
the scene of her romance when England of 
the sixteenth century furnishes so much in- 
cident of the same general order. 

For it is only once in a way that an 
English writer even suggests the spirit of 
French romance. “The Tale of Two 
Cities,"’ despite the ineffaceable Dickens 
style, has pages that are curiously in sym- 
pathy with it; in “The Adventures of 
Francois,’”” Dr. Mitchell performs miracles 
of transmigration; but after all, neither is 
for a moment to be mistaken for one to 
the manner born. If Porthos and Aramis 
are dead in France, one can hardly hope 
to bring them to life in England or 
America. 


a 


story, 





